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THE UNIVERSITY AS A TRAIN 
ING SCHOOL FOR COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS' 

SOMETIME ago a university freshman who 
hailed from a small rural high school asked 
a colleague of mine to interpret for him the 
criticism which his English instructor had 
With 


his limitations this was a conscientious 


pe nned upon his weekly composition. 


lad and he judged that the remarks had 


some bearing upon his future literary 
efforts. 

The criticism was as follows: 

You should develop a grace of style and depth of 
You need, too, to understand the 


comprehension. 


hetic and spiritual values of the great master- 


pieces of the world’s art, literary and pictorial. 

I refer this illustration to those who still 
believe that the only essential in the train- 
ing of a teacher is a knowledge of subject- 
matter. If we will but interpret knowledge 


of subject-matter to include not only 


subject-matter but its organization in re 
lation to a learner, this ancient point of 
view is sound ; but knowledge of subject- 
matter, as ordinarily interpreted, is less 
comprehensive than this, and as such is in 
itself neither a preparation nor a disqualifi- 
eation for teaching. It is essentially ir- 
relevant to teaching. 

It is clear in the case of our illustration 
is a well-nigh impassable gulf 
separating teacher and student. They 
think different thoughts and speak differ- 
They have been raised in 


that there 


ent languages. 
different cultural and social backgrounds 

1 Read at a meeting of the Association of Amer 
ican Universities, held at Northwestern University, 


in November, 1926. 
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and eac! possesses In consequenct 


and standards, hop Ss and aspi 
the other can not appreciats 
‘a means of communication, ; 

a sympathetic appreciation of hi 
lents on the part of an instructor is 
explanation for the fact that students ean 
attend college 


fundamental transformation in 


four years without experi 


encing any 


their outlook upon life, They acquire cer 


tain new techniques whic! vocationa 


1 serve 


ends and they form many useful personal 


associations; but they may dis 


structor who 


inspires 


anew their lite purposes oO! 


purposes to the purilying 
nal thinking 
One explanation for 


part ot an imstructor to touch 


students entrusted to him lies in 


sence of a professional training 


As one goes througn the lite rature 


college teac! 


duties. 


dealing with the lem 


ing. he encounters numerous indictments 


ot our pres nt 


} 


t ’ 
iCall 


system or training 
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irefully directed ¢ th from teachin; it is not unusual for him to obse1 


1 + trainiy 


-.ghaa it a fessors in whose footsteps he wishes ¢ 


Dr. Helen I. Davis, also writing in low, voicing a resentment over ¢ 


SCHOOL AND Society last April on the they must devote to the details of 


question Are Professors Teachers! con as against research. He also discov: 


le i . ly, ha . ot . ] 
aemns vigorously the prese stati I Col- . . . . , 
ous, present status Of co it is not uncommon for his coll 


lege teaching. ‘*The fact remains,’’ she : 
7 ; ; look somewhat askance at those wl 
exclaims, ‘‘that at present our college and . . — 
ae ; their energies enthusiastically to t 
university instructorships and professorial Thei ti 2s 
: ? ‘ 1ieir motives are unaer Suspiclo} 
chairs are filled by men and women who - Dig 
; . notes that unless they offset their 7 
are not teachers; who were never even. 
: ity as teachers by an exceptional 
‘exposed’ to pedagogical methods; and, ..°.. he a 
, tivity in the field of research, pro 
what is more amazing, perhaps, who, in 1 
. . and Salary increases te ass t 
many instances, have, themselves, no desire C MEy STROSS SNe Oe pee 
on the tetiee * I recall, some years ago when I was 
It is unnecessary, of course, to point out instructor, an outstanding member 
that there are many teachers who still URIverett) facult} spoke regretfully 
. . . . . . "Po: » r , > ‘ od : 
function as determining influences in the regarding the time a friend “=m 
: : F , . evo g ** eessarily,’’ ¢ > § 
lives of their students, who interpret their de cing unnecessaril; , he 
task as teachers to be that of uniting in a his students. This friend possess 
. 2 sister +3m ‘ > >} rect 
fruitful and original manner the minds of U4" ability to stimulate the int : 
their students and the subject-matter of 8 Students and he freely gave of ] 


their teaching. Of these Arthur Guiterman ; : 
Mark  ‘diseussions and the like. This set 
athe ‘ 


in the way of personal conferences, 


can write as truly as he does of : 

Hopkins: fessor was genuinely concerned 01 
‘ . 

va set Beate Stent , friend’s prospects for future advan 

don’t eare what Mark Hopkins taught, 


+ ‘*He is sacrificing his future,’’ he wv 
If his Latin was small and his Greek was naught; He is sacrificing his future, " 


For the farmer boy he thought, thought he, ‘‘and postponing unnecessarily the writ 
All through lecture time and quiz, he must do in order to secure promot 
‘The kind of man I mean to be This anomalous situation in wl 
Is the kind of man Mark Hopkins is.’’ instructor’s interest in teaching has be« 
But while this is granted, we must em- subordinated to other interests is of cor 
phasize the fact that our universities are paratively recent origin. 
not at present organized with primary ref- We can not pause here to discuss t! 
erence to the giving of birth to this type nature and function of research in higher 
of instructor or of encouraging his survival education. It is pertinent to our problen 
after birth. to remark, however, that while res 
This leads us to a second factor in our came into our universities as a result 
problem of college and university teaching. German influence, the research attitude is 
Not only are instructors frequently un- nevertheless indigenous to American edi 
trained and consequently ignorant of the cation. It is the emphasis upon the acqu! 
character and needs of their students; they sition of new knowledge which explains our 
find little in their own environment to passion for research. The American sc! 
stimulate a professional interest in teach- system has, from its earliest beginnings 
ing. The young instructor commonly de- _ served as an instrument for social chang 
tects little concern on the part of his supe- It has fostered change by offering a 


riors that he develop as a teacher. Indeed education to the children of all classes and 


wy] 
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; affording to all an opportunity to bet- 
But from effecting 


il changes indirectly through the train- 


their station in life. 


of students to effecting social change 
etly through the creation of new knowl- 
is but a step, and this step American 
er education took something more than 
neration ago. The purpose of higher 
ition is no longer conceived to be 
ly that of transmitting to individuals 
finite social and intellectual heritage. 
Its purpose is to function as well as an in- 
strument for social progress. 
This desire to serve the commonwealth 
rectly has led to the establishment of new 
colleges in universities and new depart- 
ments within colleges until the influences 
our large universities have come to inter- 
penetrate the social fabric in manifold and 
nultitudinous ways. Consider, for exam- 
ple, how diversely and yet how intimately 
: university touches the life of the people 
rough both its regular and its extension 
work in such colleges as law and medicine, 
dueation and engineering, agriculture and 
‘ommeree, as well as the more traditional 
‘ollege of liberal arts. When we survey the 
evelopment of college influences in these 
various departments of life within the past 
twenty-five years, we can well understand 
ow the original function of teaching has 
tended to assume only secondary impor- 
tanee. 

Particularly is this understandable when 
we observe that this new development coin- 
cides with a revolutionary change in the 
character of the student body. The under- 
graduate body in particular has become in- 
creasingly diversified. It consists not only 
of those who wish to drink at ancient foun- 
tains of wisdom, but a!-~ of those who seek 
only and are eapable vonly of a practical 
application of knowledge. But, let it be 
said that this self-same student body is the 
legitimate offspring resulting from the 
fruitful relationship of higher education 


with practical life. 
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Not only is it true that students enter 


college with different interests and ideals 
and vocational purposes than formerly. It 
is likewise true that within any one homo 
wider differ 

That is to 


to-day, as 


geneous grouping there are 


ences than a generation 


ago, 
say, in the university of con- 


trasted with some years back, we find a 
wider selection of abilities and within each 
ability level greater variations in prepara 
tion and background. 

This complex situation ealls for intelli- 
gent adaptation of teaching method and 
materials of learning. Teaching, to be sue 
cessful, can not go on without ret 
the complex and varied interests and needs 
of the student body. College teaching, as 
instruction elsewhere, must professionalize 
its procedure; and preparation for the re 
sponsibilities of teaching should be directed 
consciously towards this end. 

Our first impulse is to seek a solution 
followed in elementary and 


along lines 


secondary education. In these fields some 
semblance of order has apparently been 
created out of chaos by introducing care 
fully worked-out plans of teacher training 
and rather rigid systems of supervision and 
standardization. My educational colleagues 
in particular are inclined to argue that 
since professional training and careful 
supervision have improved teaching in the 
secondary schools, we should adopt similar 
measures for improving instruction in 
college. 

This argument ignores the criticism of 
the present character of supervision and 
methods of teacher training now practiced 
in these fields. Competent critics of the 
inspectorial type of supervision in the pub- 
lie schools point out that this situation is an 
inheritance from the past, dating from the 
both untrained 
and transients in the profession; and that 


it tends to maintain an unfortunate uni 


time when teachers were 


formity and standardization and to drive 
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It 


thus fails to stimulate genuinely creative 


the best teache rs out ot the profession. 
teaching activity. 

Nor are existing training-school methods 
Take, for example, the 


above criticism. 


common distinction between methods and 


content courses. This distinction is a sur- 
vival of our early system of teacher train- 
ing in which method was conceived of as 
a procedure having a general validity inde- 
pendently of a particular subject-matter, 
and subject-matter was thought to be a 
body of knowledge selected without refer- 
ence to any specific purpose. Progressive 
educators of to-day recognize that this is 
no longer true either of method or subject- 
To 


method are inseparable, if not identical. 


matter. them, subject-matter and 

Take, for example, the so-called orienta- 
tion courses now commonly introduced in 
the freshman year of college. These courses 
are not mere aggregates of subject-matter. 
They consist of bodies of material carefully 
selected from such fields as psychology, 
economics, biology, sociology, history and 
the like, organized and focussed upon cer- 
tain specific problems of contemporary life. 
These problems, in turn, are selected with 
to the the 


peculiar to the adolescent of college age. 


interests 
It 


is aimed, therefore, to present this material 


reference needs and 


in the light of what is known regarding the 
psychological and sociological characteris- 
ties of the students. Subject-matter, illus- 
trations, exercises, classroom procedure, all 
take their character from these facts, and 
the suecess of orientation courses depends 
upon the extent to which instructors suc- 
ceed in this identification of subject-matter 
and method. 

Intelligent teaching thus calls for a spe- 
cialized knowledge of subject-matter. It 
ealls for an organization of subject-matter 
with special reference to the needs of the 
In a literal sense, a college in- 
his 


learner. 


structor must humanize knowledge. 
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(Vor. XXIV 
This involves working over subject 


which has been logically arrang 
classified in the interests of a speci 
that it matches the interests and ne 
the college freshman or sophomor 
teacher’s knowledge of subject-matter 
accordingly be added a sympatheti: 
ciation and an understanding of th 
er’s background and the ways in w 
Courses which ade 


mind works. 


prepare teachers for this purpos 
therefore neither content courses nor 1 
ods courses as such. They are profess 
courses and professional courses ar 
dispensable preparation for vital 
on all levels of instruction so long as 
remain in a_ state of intellectual 
pendency. 

What is the duration of this depend 
stage? In so far as this question ¢ 


answered in general the answer is 
found in the present trend of our e 
tional organization. In college and w 
sity this trend is in the direction of 
Not only does 


junior college exist quite widely as a s 


junior-senior college. 


rate organization but the curricul 
the four-year organization are coming t 
based more and more upon a recog! 
the fact that 
roughly with the sophomore year al 


general education 
cialized and professional courses begi: 
the junior or senior years. 
eal purposes, then, the sophomor: 
marks the completion of a tutelage st 
in an individual’s education. 

If this conception of the functior 
vision of a college education is sound 
have a basis for reconciling the two act 
ties of teaching and research without su 
Both te 


and research are legitimate activities 


dinating one to the other. 


should be placed upon a 
A condition of equality implies that 
and the same instructor 
be interested in both or 


+ 


may legitima 


basis of equalit 


alt 


For all pract 


may legitimatel} 
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iasize one to the exclusion of the other. 


e. however, college instructors will at 


time or another engage in both activi- 

s, their professional preparation should 
ide both types of training. 

If this is to be the ease, it is obvious that 

essional preparation for teaching will 

e to become a function of universities. 

We may, therefore, ask what opportunities 

these institutions at present afford for 

this the 


nal training of college and university 


orming function of profes- 
teachers? 
| shall attempt to confine my suggestions 
the utilization of instruments already at 
nd. Practically every university could 
pt at once a threefold program. This 


I 
program should provide for (1) the tangi- 


ble encouragement of good teaching; (2) 
some degree of professional training as an 


or university ; and (3) for the organization 
{ departmental instruction so as to stimu- 
late the interest of a faculty in the scientific 
study of teaching and the improvement of 
teaching method. 

I wish to say a brief word regarding each 
proposal. 

1) ENCOURAGEMENT OF Goop TEACHING 

I mention this point first because no 
training in the technique of teaching will 
bring forth rich fruits unless both spiritual 
and material influences cooperate to give 
significance to the practice of teaching. 
Much of our present difficulty consists in 
he fact that there is in university and col- 
lege circles a fairly widespread indiffer- 
ence, if not pessimism, regarding teaching. 
Only too few instructors derive from their 
teaching that abiding peace which comes 
from an unquestioned identification of the 
self with a great cause. A member of a 
faculty in a large mid-western university 
Writes in this connection, ‘‘What many of 
my younger colleagues teach for I can not 


’ 


discover. ’ 


A change in this attitude is a first essen 
tial in a program of teacher training, but 
to build up a teaching morale is a difficult 
task and requires the cooperation Of Many 
forces, direct and indirect. 

The most obvious direct encouragement 
of good teaching is administrative in char 
acter. I refer to the tangible recognition 
which presidents and deans and heads of 
demonstrated 


departments must give to 


teaching ability. The present feeling that 
promotion and recognition are accorded 
research activities in preference to teaching 
success must be corrected. There should be 
no difficulty in thus recognizing and re 
effective and 


warding good teaching, for 


creative classroom work is frequently as 
easily identified as is a valuable piece ot 
research. Moreover, such a program is no 
encouragement for teachers to stop grow 
ing. Noone can remain a good teacher and 
fail to draw heavily upon outside inspira- 
tion. The fallacy in the present tendency 
to reward research in preference to teach- 
ing lies in the assumption that all men must 
drink from the same fountain in order to 


retain an intellectual and spiritual vigor. 


(2) PROFESSIONAL TRAINING AS A PREREQUI- 
SITE FOR TEACHING 

All graduate students who plan to enter 
college teaching should be required to 
qualify alike in scholarship and protes- 
sional training. A beginning in profes- 
sional training can be made by arranging 
graduate courses in the various depart- 
ments of a university on methods of organ- 
izing and teaching subjects commonl; 
taught in the 


These professional courses should 


freshman and sophomore 


years. 


be conducted by professors who are sue- 
cessful teachers of these subjects or perhaps 
by specially trained teachers who divide 
their interests between a subject-matter 
department and a department of education. 

Such a course on the teaching of a spe- 


cifie subject can frequently be combined 
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teaching, under 
We 


have quiz sections in university classes con- 


with actual practice in 


departmental supervision. already 
dueted by graduate students or assistants, 
but usually this work goes on without su- 
pervision. It should be possible to organize 
these sections so that a graduate student’s 
connection with them becomes an integral 
part of his professional training. In some 
cases this practice teaching can be corre- 
lated with the methods courses already 
mentioned. At all events it should be su- 
pervised by a competent professor and in- 
clude supplementary conferences, personal 
interviews and the like, so as to insure a 
vital interrelation of theory and practice. 

A third essential in this professional 
training of college teachers is a professional 
course or courses dealing with both general 
educational theory and method and the 
psychology of college students. This course 
in the psychology of the college student 
should concern itself with more than the 
It should 


profit from recent work in psychiatry, the 


conventional intellectual traits. 


contributions of the mental hygiene move- 
ment and the valuable experiences of some 
of our colleges in their work with the un- 
adjusted college student. That is to say, 
the aim should be to enable the young in- 
structor to see his students as human per- 
sonalities, to give him a sympathetic insight 
into problems of adjustment peculiar to 
college students and an understanding of 
the and the 
their behavior. 


interests forees influencing 


(3) TRAINING COLLEGE TEACHERS IN 
SERVICE 

It is here that we shall probably have to 
rely primarily upon indirect as against 
direct measures. To a large extent the 
seeds for later growth in the practice of 
teaching must be planted in the previous 
education and training of the young in- 
structor. It is a common observation at 
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present that college teachers are pri 
nantly specialists rather than the eulti 
products of a liberal education. T 
degree, therefore, that college educati 
reorganized so that it becomes an integ 
and humanized education, to this sar 
gree will a progressive development 
nature be assured after the young inst 
tor has been admitted to the practic 
The field of 


lies open before us and we can eultiy 


profession. teacher-tr 


as we will. Let us not fail to observe, t 
fore, that an intelligent and far-seeing 
associated wit 


gram is intimately 


larger problem of vitalizing our « 
curricula. It is in the preliminary 
tion of the prospective teacher and 1 

a dependence upon an external syster 
supervision that we must look for assur 
as regards his continuous growth. 

There are, nevertheless, direct means { 
training college teachers in service. T! 
fall primarily within the sphere of dey 
mental activities. For example, 
there are a number of parallel sections 
subject, group conferences of the inst 
tors concerned can be utilized to gener 
a genuine interest in the improveme! 
instruction. Such 
structors to pool their experiences a 
out that 
brings forth. Both individual experime 


conferences enable 


try the suggestions 
tation and group concentration upon con 
mon problems will result. Consider w! 

a department thus organized might accon 
plish by working cooperatively upon t 

problem of providing adequately for stu 
dents of different ability levels through 
appropriate organizations of subject-matter 


and methods of procedure, or by centering 
upon the problem of determining what cla 


satisfactory 


Ss 


conducive to 
teaching outcomes; or what 
procedure are best adapted to large groups 
and to small groups. Ordinarily conte! 
ences of instructors teaching parallel sec- 


size is most 


methods 
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ns are no more than clearing houses for 
details. They 
into 


And once a beginning is 


itine and clerical can 


ily be transformed seminars on 
eaching method. 


e further opportunities will present 


emselves in the way of stimulating pro- 
essional interest. 
| have purposely confined my paper to 
liseussion of those instrumentalities for 
ning university and college teachers 
h already exist. I realize that in so 
ng I have seareely looked beyond the 
meer stage. It is for this reason that I 
ve not considered the function of a col- 
When 


wher training is begun in earnest, how- 


ve of education in such a program. 
ever, it will be necessary to enlist the co- 
operation of specialists in education. 
Teacher training for universities as teacher 
raining for elementary and _ secondary 
schools will shortly eall for a specialized 
procedure which ean be secured only from 

ose who are definitely trained in their 
The ground of teacher training has 
ong lain fallow. It is so rich that we can 
for a time do with the rude tools already 
it hand. Once its cultivation is well under 


way, however, the colleges and universities 


¢ ] 
LiCiUs. 


will doubtless eall to their assistance scien- 
tifie agrieulturalists in education. Indeed, 
n its ultimate outcome this program is full 


promise, if not revolutionary possibili- 
ties. It may well be that it will lead to 
nothing less than a reconsideration of the 
ideals of American higher education and a 
fundamental reconstruction of the institu- 
tions dedicated to the purpose of realizing 


these ideals. 
V. T. THAYER 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 





HOW SHALL WE INSTRUCT THE 
COLLEGE FRESHMAN IN THE 
USE OF THE LIBRARY? 

It is, to-day, a generally accepted idea 
that the library is the heart of the college 
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or university. It should be the storehouse 
and fountain of knowledge for every de- 
That the 


library is a storehouse of knowledge is un- 


partment within the institution 
questionably true, but the library as a 
fountain of knowledge is questionable. A 
fountain, through the pressure behind it, 
sends out its water and mist in all diree- 
tions that all may see and enjoy it who 
come within its confines. Just so the col- 
lege library through its staff should make 
available to all students the vast amount 
of material that is stored within its walls. 
There are thousands of interesting and en- 
lightening books upon our shelves that the 
vast majority of students do not know 
exist; there are thousands of students who 
leave our colleges each year without the 
culture and knowledge which might be 
theirs through the reading of books which 
we as librarians highly treasure but allow 
to remain on our shelves collecting dust. 
A course of instruction in the use of the 
library in our colleges would undoubtedly 
books to the at- 


bring worthwhile 


tention of great numbers of students who 


many 


now pass out of our institutions without 
knowing anything regarding these books. 
‘*Reading in youth will guide a whole life. 
Out of it youth will develop a thousand 
antennae which invisibly feel for life and 
find it. 


and a 


It is an inspiration of adult life 
solace. It is the cheerful west 
window of old age.’’ 

It is my belief that every college should 
offer and require some kind of training in 
the use of the library. I also believe that 
this training should begin with the fresh- 
man year. In my experience as librarian 
at the New Jersey College for Women I 
have found that the freshmen provide the 
greatest problem with which the library 1s 
confronted, although the problem continues 
to a greater or lesser extent throughout the 
entire college course. Because of my own 
difficulty with students in the library and 
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particularly the freshmen I decided to find 
out, if possible, how other college librarians 
felt about the freshman problem and what 
was being done toward training students in 
a logical use of the library. I, therefore, 
sent a questionnaire to one hundred and 
sixteen colleges throughout the United 
States to which I received ninety-two re- 
plies. In another part of this paper I 
shall give a report on the information 
gathered from these responses. 

One of the questions asked through the 
questionnaire was, ‘‘Do you find the fresh- 
men a library problem?’’ To this, 34.5 
per cent. of the librarians answered yes, 
22.5 per cent. answered no, and of the re- 
mainder, or 57 per cent., three or four said 
that they found the freshmen no greater 
problem than the rest of the students, and 
all others avoided the question. The ma- 
jority of the colleges in which the fresh- 
men do not constitute a problem in the li- 
brary were those in which some form of 
instruction in the use of the library is 
given. Miss Lavina Stewart, of the Con- 
necticut College for Women, says, ‘‘I do 
not believe the freshmen are more of a 
problem than upper classmen.’’ From 
Mr. Keogh, of Yale University Library, 
comes the following: ‘‘The freshmen here 
do not form any special problem in their 
use of the library. Most of them come 
from preparatory schools that have good 
libraries.’” The reply from Miss Eliza J. 
Martin, of the Bucknell University Library, 
is, ‘‘ Yes, especially in periodical reference 
work for themes on the topies of the day.’’ 
Mr. R. Bartholomew, of the University of 
Buffalo, gives this answer: ‘‘The freshmen 
are a great problem. The greatest prob- 
lem seems to be the catalog. They seem 
not to be familiar with that part of library 
routine.’’ Mr. Dickinson, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, says, ‘‘ Very few know at 
first how to use the library. Less than half 
of the freshmen know how to use the 
‘Reader’s Guide.’’’ I, too, have found 


that at least 50 per cent. of our st 
are unfamiliar with the use of th, 
catalogue, the ‘‘Reader’s Guide,”’ a; 
common reference tools found in all 
ries. In checking over answers 
have received, it seems evident 
number of students entering colleg 
have had any training in the use 
brary range from 10 to 50 per cent 
is surely not a very high proportior 
Since our college students apy 
constitute such a problem in the 
it would seem that our high seho 
preparatory schools are doing 
in regard to training students 
of the library. School libraries 
paratively new addition to the 
school equipment, and, in fact, in 
ealities libraries are still lacking 
out the school system. Again, 
may house a number of books for st 
use, but have no regular librarian 
teacher or student in charge; or the 
rian may be untrained for the wor 
the past, there has been too little t 
given to the qualifications and trainir 
librarians for various positions. The wv 
of the board of education for librarians! 
will doubtless do much toward relieving t 
present situation. While the writer 1s 
cognizant of the newness of high-s 
libraries and the many difficulties wit 
which they are confronted, an express 
of various college librarians regarding 
amount of library knowledge with 
freshmen enter college will help us t 
ize the problem we are facing in the ¢ 


1 
Ta | 


library. 
At the Sioux City regional meeting, bh’ 
in October, 1925, Mr. James A. MeMiller 
of the Washington University Library, >! 
Louis, speaking on the student problen 
the university library, estimated that 
per cent. of the students have not had 


; 


library training usually given in Min 
sota, Missouri, North Dakota, South Da 
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From the librarian of 


stern College comes this reply in regard 


Nebraska.’ 


information sought through my ques- 


nnaire: ‘‘In this state, where there are 
sublie libraries and fewer high school 


‘ies, many of our students have had 


pportunity to become familiar with a 


brary. From reports which come in from 
nformation desk and the loan desk, it 
that 50 


wledge of how to use a library.”’ 


have no 
Miss 
label F. Barnum, of Boston University 
‘*We always inquire of the 


iid seem per cent. 


brary, says: 
eshman class what knowledge they have 
I find that very few of the 
tal number have had regular instrue- 

**Once the 
ss Bertha E. Blakely, of Mount Holyoke 


College Library, ‘‘we attempted to find out 


a library. 


before war,’’ replies 


what knowledge students had of a library 
when entering college. We found a small 
number who had had good introductory 
training.’’ The following is a statement 
from the librarian of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, ‘‘We have had no formal 
method of ascertaining library knowledge 
of students entering college. I am not im- 
pressed, however, with any such knowledge 
freshmen.’’ The reply from Mr. 


M. Baker, of the University of 


among 


North Carolina Library, is interesting: 
‘‘Our freshmen constitute a library prob- 
lem because most of them have never been 
in a library before. Our graduate students 
are still worse, however, as many come from 
that have poor 
Each year we find some who do not know 
how to use a eatalog.’’ Mr. R. L. Walkley, 
of the University of Maine Library, has 
sent me the following interesting report: 


small colleges libraries. 


Percentage of students who have had: 

(1) Instruction in local library, 36 per cent. 

(2) Instruction in high school library, 30 per 
cent, 

3) Experience in using library card catalogue, 
52 per cent. 

1 Library Journal, Vol. 50 (Nov. 


p. 951. 
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library, 48 per cent 


Mr. Walkley ’s 


freshmen in the library is shown in an ar 


college 


interest in the 
ticle written by him entitled ‘‘ Library In 
struction for College Freshmen.’ 

If we may judge from the suggestions 
received from these various sources, it 
would seem that our college freshmen are 
very inadequately prepared to use the 
library with any satisfaction or advantage 
College libraries are facing a situation 
which must be given serious consideration 
Students can not satisfactorily complete a 
college course by simply delving into text 
They should 


seek information from all the sources which 


books and ‘‘reserve’’ books. 


the library has to offer. This, however, is 


impossible unless we make the student 
familiar with library tools and how to use 
them. While a course of instruction in the 
use of the library seems to be a logical 
means of accomplishing this task, some col- 
lege librarians seem to favor a course of 
instruction for freshmen and others do not 

Mr. W. W. Foote, librarian at the State 
College of Washington, writes me the fol- 


lowing : 

I have been giving a required course to fresh 
men for the past fifteen years, here and elsewhere. 
that bibli 


important to 


I have always been of the opinion 


graphic instruction was extremely 
freshmen, but I also believe that this work should 
make 


library, im 


be simplified and my method has been to 
this of how to use the 
pressing on the freshmen that it was not a tech 


them for 


course one 


nical course to prepare librarianship 


but to familiarize them with the reference tools 
and aids which we have in the libr ry for research 


work. 


Mr. Foote says, however, that during the 
past year the course has been dropped at 


2 Library Journal, Vol. 49 (Sept. 15, 1924 


ied 


p. @40. 
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the college, owing to the vast number of of Pittsburgh). The librarian of 

freshmen and insufficient number of in- Agricultural College says that in ¢@ 
structors to carry on the work. He is, ¢ourse of this kind, the wear on e1 

nevertheless, greatly in favor of fre : : : 
' a om tly in favor Ol freshman pedias and other expensive books by 
instruction in moderate size -ollege . , . 
) gag nigh zed nH 6“ a serious factor to be reckoned with 
Miss Fehrenkamp, of the library of Law- , _ . :; 
7 After giving due consideration to reas 
rence College, says that she considers that . ; : : 
; j for and against freshman instru 

a course, with eredit, in the use of the ; ' ;, 
: the use of the library, it seems to 1 
library should be given. From the library ; ; - coll ii : 
. a ; a the view of college librari: as % 
of Brown University comes this answer to ft S a oo a 
summed up by Mary E. Downey, of Der 


my questionnaire: ‘‘Go to it, such a course 
Mr, son University, in the following: 


should be offered in every college.’’ 
Dickinson, of the library of the University brary course in the college curriculu 
of Pennsylvania, says that while he does W@S agreed, develops better researc 
not at present give a course of instruction dents and sends out graduates equ 
to freshmen, he is confidently expecting to with familiarity in the use of books 
be able to do more before long in this direc- libraries, who for this reason will bi 
tion. Our western and middle west col- valuable as teachers or workers in 
leges seem as a whole to favor some form field.’’* The following is an excerpt 
of instruction in the use of the library. ‘“‘Standards of Library Service’’ 
The librarian of Baldwin-Wallace College least twelve lessons in the use of the li 
writes me as follows: ‘‘Naturally, a course should be required for all freshmen.’ 
for all freshmen would make the library The questionnaire which I sent t 
resources available to the student through- various colleges and universities regard 
out his entire course, and is most desirable student instruction in how to use 
for that reason.’’ An excerpt froma reply _ brary consisted of the following questions 
received from Miss Stewart, librarian of ated, Da il 

: : . ee (1) Do you give instruction in the 
Connecticut College, voices my own opinion ae 
regarding instruction for freshmen in how (2) Is this instruction optional or required? 
to use the library : **T believe such a course (3) Is credit given for the work? If so, ! 
should cover the freshman year, and con- many points? 
sist of lectures and problems such as the (4) Does the course cover a full year 


° ° . ¢ ° ant >? 

course at Illinois University. I do not be- Semester only! 

li t] . ent t.?? (5) How many hours per week are requiré 

ieve there is any short cut. ' 
: : aati : , (6) Do you find the freshmen a library 

Judging from the replies received to the jeme 


questionnaire, most librarians favor some (7) Have you attempted to find out w! 
form of instruction for students in the use knowledge students have of a library when « 
of the library. A number of our large uni- ing college? 

versities, such as Princeton, Cornell and (8) If no instruction is given, what met 
Yale, however, feel that the number of stu- 
dents is too great to permit instruction. (9) Have you any suggestions to offer as 
Among other reasons suggested by these what might be done toward solving this p 


you pursue to familiarize the freshmen wit 
library? 


larger universities and colleges for not giv- in the library? 

: yr instructi é »—laek Ps ve § - 7 - _ ‘ 
ing instruction are lack of pace (Dart 3 Library Journal, Vol. 51 (Feb. 1, 192 
mouth), lack of assistants (Northwestern 449 

University), lack of funds (University of ‘Journal of the National Education 
Idaho), and lack of facilities (University tion, Vol. XI (April, 1922), p. 146. 
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, 
If a course 18 offered for fres) men, I sh ill 
ich pleased to receive details of the 


marks. 


course, 


[he answers received from ninety-two 
ges out of 116 to whom the question- 


» was sent show this result: 


Number of colleges giving library instruction, 
46 per cent. 
Number of colleges with whom course 
ed, 23 or 25 per cent. 
Number of colleges with whom course is op 
nal, 20 or 21.75 per cent. 
Number of colleges giving credit for course, 
22.5 per cent. 
Number of colleges giving course for full year, 
or 6.5 per cent. 
Number of colleges giving course for one semes 
ter, 195 


Number of colleges finding freshmen a problem, 


or 20.5 per cent. 


a7 
or of 


per cent. 

Number of colleges giving instruction through 
inglish department, 30 or 32.5 per cent. 

Number of colleges giving instruction through 
‘reshman or Orientation Week, 23 or 25 per cent. 
Orientation or Freshman Week is a 


-ather new development in our colleges and 


is, I believe, generally recommended. As 


shown in the report just given, a number 
of colleges from whom replies were received 
have introduced a plan to familiarize the 
freshmen with the library during this week. 
While I benefit 
students may derive from such a method, 


ean discern some which 
it does not seem that the results can be very 
far-reaching. A lecture or perhaps two 
lectures followed by trips through the li- 
brary in small groups may do much to ac- 
quaint the student with the location of vari- 
ous sections and books in the library, but 
surely in such a short time one could not 
expect inexperienced students to assimilate 
any great amount of library technique. I 
quote the following from a letter from Mr. 


Gerould, librarian at Princeton University : 
Within our crowded schedule and with the large 
number of freshmen that enter every year, we 


5 Remainder of colleges give course through lec 
tures numbering from one to six. 
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have thus far fo 

for two introductor\ 
library of twenty-1 
men in groups of ten. During 
utes we explain the method of 
the method of borrowing 

and use of a few of 
All of these exer 

first 


ing the 


If the work done during 


Week 


eourse of 


were followed by 


use of 


the 


library, I am sure the results would 


instruction in 


much more satisfactory, 

Another means which has been adopted 
by some of our colleges to familiarize fresh- 
men in the use of the library is that of in 
struction through the English Department. 
Since English is a required subject for all 
freshmen, it seems to me that aside from 
a regular course in library instruction, this 
plan might prove very helpful if it were 
conscientiously carried out. Lehigh Uni- 
this Mr. 


Leach, the librarian, writes me as follows: 


versity has adopted plan and 


This have worked out 
with the 
to be a 


freshmen with the library and its benefits. This 


year we 


English Department what to me 


very satisfactory method of acquainting 


I had tried when reference librarian at Princeton, 
but have been able to carry it further than when 
The English Department cooperated hand 


part of the English 


there. 


somely, making it really a 


course. The class was divided into four sections, 


each section made up of similar classes which came 


to the lecture room and I gave them an 


books, part 1ariy books as 


main 
hour’s lecture on 
tools. This I gave four times to as m 
The English Department required the 


to take notes and to submit a 


ny ore 


their regular English exercises 
They got surprising and ver 
this eries of 


to iK » freshmen 


Following lecture we 


fifteen questions designed 


use the library. The questions necessitated their 
Biography 


finished 


eard catalogue, Nation 
by the time the boys had 
pretty goo 
find 


the reading room. 


using the 
» « « 8O that 
those fifteen questions they had i 


idea how to get around and at least how to 


the various reference books ir 


I feel that we are already getting results from 
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this practice and that it was by all means the 
most satisfactory scheme I have vet used in my 
several years experience in dealing with freshmen 
both here and at Princeton. It has always seemed 

t some such work as outlined above is 
all that is necessary, if properly done and made 
a part of the English Department work and makes 
a term course unnecessary and undesirable. Of 
course the English Department should follow it 
up and is doing so here with definite assignments 
for themes and things of that type which require 


their continued use of the library. 


While Mr. Leach’s method of instructing 
freshmen is undoubtedly quite satisfactory, 
the difficulty which may be encountered is 
the lack of sincere cooperation of the En- 
glish Department. In some eases the head 
of the English Department can see no 
reason why that department should assume 
this instruction rather than other depart- 
ments. The librarian at the University of 
Kentucky says: 

I think the instruction ought to be given in a 
definite course of lessons through the freshman 
English classes. Our difficulty so far has been 
that the head of the English department sees no 
urgent necessity for such a course, preferring that 
each instructor give his own instruction in the 


use of the library. 


If each instructor were to attempt this, 
the librarian would undoubtedly soon find 
things going from bad to worse. Unless 
some definite course can be adopted, it 
would be better to make no attempt of this 
kind at all. Mr. Byrne, librarian at Notre 
Dame University, informs me that in the 
past library instruction was given as a part 
of the freshman English course. This 
work has now been dropped from the sched- 
ule. He also adds this: 

To make a course in the use of the library a 
success, you must have the cooperation of the in- 
structors. If the library period is looked upon by 
instructors as a recreation period for them, stu- 
dents will soon take the same attitude and the 
work is made doubly difficult for the library staff. 


The statistics previously given show that 
of the forty-three colleges giving library 


instructior 


1, the course is required at 


ty-three colleges and optional at twent 


lees. It 


likewise shows that but twent 


three of the colleges give credit for 


course. If a library course is offered 


part of the college curriculum, why 


make it a 
other cour 


real course with credit li 
se? A course that does not} 


credit should find no place in our curr 


lum. It is our duty as librarians t 


that the li 
ing in th 
course, if 


basis as 


brary receives its rightful st 
e college and that the libr 
offered, be offered on the s 
that of other courses. As 


whether or not the course shall be opt 


or requires 
the institt 


tions, size 


1 depends upon conditions wit! 
ition—facilities, economic cor 
of the library staff, prey 


training of students entering the co 


ete. Miss 


Vought, librarian at Pennsy! 


nia State College, says, ‘‘The course in t! 


use of the 


library should be made com; 


sory for freshmen. This would solve 


problem fc 


rr the years to eome.’’ Miss D 


ham, librarian at Smith College, remarks 


as follows 


I have given a one hour course throug! 


year in another institution on elementary 


ence and use of the library, but I never regar 


it as satisfa 
many sectio! 
the answers 
not required 
need it. I 


etory. If you require it, there ar 


1s that there is much disturbance 


+ 


to problems are looked up and if 


, the persons electing it usually 


; 
ns 


feel strongly that individual 


tion is much the best. 


Individi 


ial instruction, instructior 


through the use of handbooks, and also i! 


struction 


suggested by various institutions in answé 


to my que 


through motion pictures were 


r 


xstionnaire. Individual instr 


tion does not seem a very practical meth 


inasmuch 
time. The 


there are those who, because of shyness 


as it would involve too muc! 
n, too, among all college students 


” 


some other reason, would never approac! 


the librarian or any of the library staff for 


assistance. 


” 


The more aggressive students 
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ild avail themselves of the opportunity, 

le the more reserved students would 
most likely receive their training through 
it expensive method of trial and error. 
Handbooks as a means of instruction in 
use of the library have been adopted 

y such institutions as Vassar College and 
Pennsylvania University. These hand- 
oks are undoubtedly a splendid guide to 
students. It is my opinion that library 
indbooks used in conjunction with the 
sual library program carried on during 
Orientation Week would greatly help to 
solve the problem of library instruction 

r colleges where a definite course is im- 
possible. 

From the librarian of Vassar College 
omes the suggestion of instruction in the 
use of the library through motion pictures. 
Miss Underhill makes no comment as to 
how she would develop the motion picture 
dea, but merely offers it as a suggestion 

r training students in the use of the li- 
brary. I presume the pictures would be 
accompanied with a lecture explaining each 
step. This method, again, might prove very 
valuable as an introduction to the facilities 
of the library, but would require follow up 
experiences with face-to-face situations in 
the library. Otherwise, the students would 
find themselves with a disorganized and 
jumbled idea of the library and its tools. 

In conclusion, after a careful survey of 
all the material which I have found avail- 
able on the subject, I am convinced that 
our high schools and colleges are not giv- 
ing students an opportunity to know how 
to use the libraries and thus place before 
them the vast store of knowledge which 
might be theirs for the asking. It is up to 
us as librarians to see that our problem is 
forcefully placed before the administration. 
We can not expect to improve conditions 
by sitting peacefully by and hoping that 
time will solve the problem. It is our duty 
to see that our students know how to go 
about to find the material which they need 
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for their work and it is likewise our duty 
to place before the students the hundreds 
of valuable books which are now known 
only to the sacred few. Our boys and 
girls enter college to secure that breadth 
and knowledge which makes one an asset 
to society. Books and libraries will ever 
be the source from which one may gain 
knowledge and information for all time. 
Let us make our libraries the heart of the 
institution in reality and not in name, and 
let us send our students out of our univer- 
sities knowing how to use the library in an 
advantageous way and also being familiar 
with the choice and rare collections which 
we house on our shelves. We must find 
some means to instruct our students in the 
practical use of the library, and it behoves 
us to begin now 


Apa JEANNETTE ENGLISH 
NEw JERSEY COLLEGE FoR Wom 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AN AMERICAN COMMISSION AND THE 
STANDARDS OF LINGNAN UNI- 
VERSITY, CHINA 
To assist the authorities of Lingnan Univer 
sity (Canton Christian College) to meet the 
new regulations promulgated by the Bureau o! 

Education of the Canton government, 
mission of three American educators are now 
en route to China, upon invitation of the tru 
tees of the university. They are Dr. Charles K 
Edmunds, former provost of the Johns Hopkins 
University, who has been elected American di 
rector of Lingnan; Dr. William W. Comfort, 
president of Havertord College, and Dr. Ralph 
L. Watts, dean of the school of agriculture of 
the Pennsylvania State College. The chairman 
of the entire commission will be Dr. Tsin Shue 
Fan, a barrister in Canton and trustee of Ling 
nan University. 

In a letter to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
Dr. W. Henry Grant, of New York, secretary 
of the board of trustees of Lingnan University, 
points out that, contrary to reparts, “ther 


have been no irksome restrictions placed upon 
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the niversity by the government in Canton, 


no tear is felt as to any Bolshevik tenden- 
will 


any 


and 
administration which 


the 


cies in the Chinese 


change the policy ol university im 


respec Ray 
cOmmM1ss10 
nistrators 
eeting fully 


ha view to m 


requirements new regulations promul 
the Bureau of Education of 
In order that the students in a pri 


be recognized 


the 
vated by the Canton 
Government. 
shall as 


vate educational institution 


standing as students in 
government schoois, tne institution 


to a board of 


students with the same 


must have 
ng correspo! ling directors in 


nd comply with certain requirements re 


garding its standards and maintenance. 

The purpose of the Lingnan University shall con- 
be to maintain a private Christian insti- 

g of the first rank combin 


content of 


higher learnin 


s 


he best method and 


other 


educational 


both nations and of the international con- 
tributing groups. 


the p int of 
ms to be very little to change 


From view of the Bureau of Edu 


cation, there sec with 


regard to Lingnan University, and the institu 


already is ognized as to its standards and 


tion 


the 
1 


as to its value. 
to the 
have been si 
workmen. To 
demonstration 


Owing labor troubles and boycots, there 
ard to em- 
counterbalance this, the:e 


f loyalty to 


me slight difficulties in reg 


ploying 


has 


been an unusual 
the university on the part of the Chinese staff and 


In 


fact, the work has gone on energetically and peace- 


students and their many thousands of friends. 


fully and we have no apprehension of any serious 


change in the order of things. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION OF THE 
PAN-AMERICAN UNION 

THE educational activities of the Pan-Ameri- 
ean Union at Washington, D. C., were outlined 
in the annual report, covering the year 1925- 
1926, submitted by the director general of that 
organization to its governing board at its No- 
vember meeting. The union has a special divi- 
sion of edueation, which serves as a center for 
the exchange 
tween the United States and the Latin-American 


of educational information be- 


republies. 
All sortseof inquiries came to the union from 


Latin-American educators, as, for example, in 
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regard to facilities in the United St 


training teachers of industrial arts, 
schools and probation work, child-welfar 
nursery schools, architects’ plans for 


schoolhouses, tests and measurements 
ellect OL sports on mental developm« 
aril le on some phase o! educational pre Md 
the United States is published each 1 
the Spanish and Portuguese editions 
Pan-American Bulletin, and it is gratit 
note that these are frequently reprodu 
the Latin-American press. 

Young people desiring to study in the | 
States 


cerning all types ol schools, and in man 


were furnished with informati 


credentials were translated into Englis 
submitted to the appropriate institutio 
for some students fellowships or schola 
were secured. Investigations were conduct 
behalf of a few who had been defrauds 
reliable schools in which they had enroll 
out having previously investigated thei 
worthiness. 

and students utili 


American teachers 


services of the division of education t 


information about individual schools 
America, courses of study suitable tor tor 
ers, opportunities for American teachers, 


In re 


vw 


tific and cultural institutions, ete. 
to requests from a number of persons 
writing theses on education in Latin-Am 

loan collection of documents was starte 

ticles were published in the Pan-America 
letin on courses ot study in South Am 
universities and on opportunities for s 
study of Spanish and Portuguese. Speci: 
for the teaching of Spanish in the schools 
With the hel; 


protessors, a 


prepared and distributed. 
number of distinguished 
textbooks on Latin-American history was 
pared and the first steps taken for an impo! 
survey of the teaching of this subject in 
higher institutions of the United States. 


The more important educational journals 


Latin-America are now received regular 


the Pan-American 
number from the United States, thus er 


Union, and a 


} 


the division of education to keep in touch 


( 


considel 


educational developments throughout the A! 


ieas and to furnish information to 


persons in any part of the hemisphere. 


interest 
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THE 


PAN-PACIFIC EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
ge agenda for the Pan-Pacifie Conference 
Education, Rehabilitation, Reclamation and 
reation has been prepared by the Depart- 
f the Interior and approved by the De 
The 


been 


ment of State. invitation of Presi 


Coolidge has transmitted to all 


fie governments requesting that delegates 


nt to the conference which meets in Hono- 


from April 11 to 16. 


[The preliminary agenda of the conference 


he: 


Exchange of educational ideas through: 
a) Establishment and maintenance of cen 
for the 


tion of adequate translation of 


ters exchange and distribu 


decrees, texts, publications, et 


b) Exehange of lecturers, teachers, stu 


dents, research workers and others 
interested or actively engaged in edu 
cation. 

The formulation of principles 1 
standards for credential accepta 


and evaluation. 


Establishment and preservation of national 


standards for children through: 
a) Proper care of the mother and infant. 
b) Furnishing a certain minimum number 
of years of instruction and 
the child’s attendance. 
health habits 


proper 


requiring 


nstruction in and pro 


vision of recreation. 

Vocational education: 

(a) The place of vocational education in 
the general educational program. 


b) Government 


plans for stimulation of 
vocational education. 

(ce) The rehabilitation of eivilians disabled 
in industry. 

1. Efforts of the state to aid homesteaders 
and build up communities of small farm 
owners, 

2. The 
the successful settlement of public lands. 


3. The relationship of the state to plant 


relation of marketing agencies to 


ing contracts and homesteader’s dealings 


with the mill or cannery at which his prod 


uct is handled. 
4. Methods for extending public credit to 


homestead development enterprise. 


Do. Laws for the regulat and st 
streams rrigat 

6. Engineering 1 ems connected witl 
storage and distribution of wats 


ps rks 
play in the outdoor recreat i i 

2. The piace ot nat i } KS 1! in 
educatioz progra is nat i : Ss 
wherein the flora and fauna native to the 
region may be studied, rock f S @XAal i 
and the results of volcanism, glacial act 
and erosion observed 

> 

3. The protection and preservation of 
digenous plants and animals, 

+. Administratior and manag nt ot 
parks. 

5. Correlation of government and private 
efforts along conservative lines, ine] ling 
the establishment of state and municipal 


parks, 


THE GROUP INSURANCE PLAN OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A PLAN of group insurance recently inau 


gurated at the University of Pennsylvania was 


Miller before 


College Busi 


deseribed by Comptroll r W. QO. 
the Association of University and 
ness Officers of the Eastern States at Princeton 
in November and was published in the Decem 


The 


pointing out the 


lé 


ber 10 issue of Pennsylvania Gaze 
After 


rests upon “institutions of 


responsibility which 
higher learning for 
the protection of teachers and their depende nts 
against the major hazards of life,” 
Miller that 
immediate relief by the adoption ola plan ol 


The Penn- 


525 members of the fa 


Comptroll r 


declares “institutions can provide 
insurance called group insurance.” 
sylvania plan insures 
ulty and 683 administrative employees for sums 
varying from $500 to $5,000 a year. “All full 


time members of the teaching staff and admi: 
istrative officers are automatically insured,” 
administrative employees, including janitors, 
operatives and hospital employees, are giver 
coverage on a percentage basis for 


ployment from one year to tour. 
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The policy is made to cover both death and per- 
Payments are made in twelve 
Although the policy is 


cancelled with termination of employment, it may 


manent disability. 
monthly installments. 


be converted by the person insured to some form 
of insurance with the exception of term insurance, 
within thirty days of the termination of employ- 


The 


members of 


ment No medical examination is required. 


insurance benefits are continued for 


leave of absence or for those who 


g those under the old plan 


the staff given 


may be retired, includin 


of the Carnegie Foundation. 


Since the plan was adopted at Pennsylvania 
last deaths ot 


faculty 


employees, with a total insurance coverage ot 


February there have been five 


members and three of administrative 


$23,065. The total amount of insurance protec 
tion given by the Pennsylvania group policy for 
the 1,208 teachers and employees is $2,459,678. 

Comptroller Miller says that, “while a group 
insurance policy may give beneficent help to 
all employees at a time of greatest usefulness, 
the provision can hardly be regarded as dis- 
charging in the full the obligation of the inst1- 
tution toward those members of the teaching 
staff who have given practically a lifetime ot 
service to the Mr. Miller urges 


that officers and trustees should study the prob- 


institution.” 


lem of how to build up an adequate reserve for 


annuity stipends for teachers upon retirement. 


AUTOMOBILES AND SCHOOL ENROLIL- 
MENT IN CALIFORNIA 

THE number of automobiles of the passenger 

type in California in June, 1926, was 1,314,293, 

the number of students in all the schools and 

higher institutions of the state was 1,119,840. 


Everv school boy and girl, every college and 


university man and woman, could ride to class 
in a California automobile with enough cars 
left over to accommodate also the members of 
all faculties, with fifty thousand to spare. 
These figures are presented in the latest num 
ber of the Sierra Educational News in an article 
by George C Mr. the 
registration of motor vehicles at Sacramento as 
1,549,093, of which 1,314,293 were of the pas 
senger type. The enrollment in educational in- 
stitutions ineluded 702,570 elementary pupils, 


384,010 secondary school students, 69,364 in 


Jensen gives 


Jensen. 


kindergartens, and 42,846 in junior colleges, 


teachers colleges and the state universities. 
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The automobiles has 
twice as rapidly as school enrolment in | 
ten years, Mr. 


From 1916 to 1926 there was a 400 per cent 


number of 


Jensen’s figures show 


crease in automobiles in California. The 


7 
{ 


in enrolment of California schools was 
The high 

which ineludes the attendance ir 
The ga 


mentary schools was 165 per cent. 


eent. school increase was 
ecent., 


and other elasses for adults. 


For 1923-24 the total expenditure for 
was $130,737,912: My 


1925 the cost 


education in California 
Jensen estimates that in 
line for California auto drivers was $145 
483. 


beyond gasoline were added the cost 


If the capital outlay and other ex) 


tion would become insignificant by eomp 
Mr. Jensen declares that there is no logi: 
plaining about the high cost of educat 
condoning the much higher cost of aut 
He says that the only difference in the t 
of expenditure is that school expendit 
imposed by law and raised by taxatior 
automobile expenditures are self-impose: 


owners of the cars. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN NEW YORK 
CITY 


Dr. Jonn L. Tinpstey, district 
dent 
City, appeared before the Mayor’s Con 
last 


committee facts and figures as to the pu 


supe! 
in charge of high schools of Nev 


on Teachers’ Salaries week and 


ing power of the teacher’s dollar, togethe: 


his opinions about these and other schoo 
lems. 

Dr. Tildsley based his calculations on thi 
dex of living costs prepared by the statist 
of the Citizens’ Committee on Teachers Sal 
They have determined that if the cost o1 
in New York City in 1900 be placed at 100 
index number for 1926 would be 272; 
words, that one requires $272 to-day to 
the value he received for $100 in 1900. 

According to Dr. Tildsley, as quoted l 
Sun, this justifies the view that teachers 
far better off economically in 1900 than the 
now, inasmuch as salaries have not risen 
thing like the ratio of 272 to 100. 
the case 


ence is most marked in 


since in 1900 the men were on a higher s 





i 
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n women. But even the women, despite their 
al pay victory, have suffered a considerable 
juction in purchasing power. 

ables prepared by Dr. Tildsley show that 


1900 salary of a man teacher in the high 


school of $2,400 a year would have an equiva- 
1926 


receives $3,700. 


in ot $6,549, 


The $5,000 


purchasing 
he 


of a high-school principal in 1900 would 


power 
ereas now 
orth $13,645 to-day; the 1926 salary actu- 
is $6,500. 

Tildsley told the 
t these figures explain what ails the New 


Superintendent committee 


York school system. He maintained that, until 
1900 purchasing power ot the teacher’s dol 
is restored or at least approximated, the city 
New York can not hope to attract the type 
teacher it had a quarter of a century ago 
T\y 


Tildsley added that he is an advocate of the 


epeal of equal pay for men and women 


PROGRAM OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


REPRESENTATIVES of colleges in all parts of 


country will attend the thirteenth annual 
eeting of the Association of American Col 
eves, to be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 


“The Effi 


will 


13 to 15. 


ient College” begun at the 1926 meeting 


lary The discussion of 


be continued. As announced by Secretary 

Robert L. Kelly, the program will be as 
lows: 

TuuRsDAY, JANUARY 13, 7:00 P. M.—Annual 

inner (informal); The address of the president, 


for the Ef 
President Maemillan, 
Vells College; ‘* The Faculty 
1 Students,’’ President Clarence C. Little, Uni 


rsity of Michigan. 


Dean John R. Effinger; ‘‘A Platform 
D. 


between 


tive College,’ Kerr 


7 


Relations 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 14, 9:30 A. M.—Annual r 
rt of the Executive Committee; Special report, 
mission on Fine Arts, Dr. Robert L. Kelly; 


\nnual report of the Treasurer, President Bernard 
Bell; ‘‘ The Financial Needs of an Effective Col 
ge of One Thousand Students,’’ President Don 


J. Cowling, Carleton College; ‘‘ How the Needs 


to be Met,’’ Trevor Arnett, New York City; 
iscussion. 
2:15 P. M.—‘The Promotion of Effective 
aching.’’ (a) ‘‘The Training of College Teach 


rs,’’ Dean Otis E. Randall, Brown 


University ; 
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b) *‘*The Contribution of the L 
Silas Evans, Ripon Colk 
the Basis of Ability,’’ Colonel Lucius Holt, ac ting 
dean, United States Military Academy; Dis 
led by President R. M. Hughes, Miami U 


brary,’’ 
ge; ‘*Sectioning on 
UBSIOT 


niversity 


8:00 P. M.—‘‘ Personnel Techniqui the Ef 
fective College.’’ a ‘The Handling f Fresh 
men,’’ Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, direct f admis 
sions, Columbia University; I Student Rela 


Hundred 


tions in a College of Five Students,’’ 
President L. B. Hopkins, Wabash College; Dean 
Raymond Walters, Swarthmore Colleg Discus 
sion; ‘* The Latest Developments in Int llegiate 
Athletics,’’ Dean John 8S. Nollen, Grinnell College; 
Discussion 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 9:30 A. M ‘In Be 
half of Scholarship.’’ (a ‘*Should Tea 8 
teach?’’ President Edward S. Parsons. Marietta 
College; (b ** Does Research nterfere wit! 
Teaching? Dr. Edward A. Pace, vice-rector, 7 
Catholic University of America; ads ( g 
within the University,’’ President Max Mas 


The University of Chicag 
SUPERINTENDENT McANDREW AND 
THE CHICAGO CITY COUNCIL 

Tuer New York Sun, in a special copyrighted 
dispatch from Chicago last week, reported that 
Superintendent William McAndrew is 
“That civie ide: 
enabled 


services of one of the most capable and inde 


lacing a 
hostile city council. 


two vears ago Chicago to obtain 


pendent school superintendents by going 


York for him now is forgotten in the 
of politicians for his official head.’ 


The Sun says: 


Superintendent McAndrew came to Chicag 
according to his proponents, brought order out of 
the former chaos in the school systen He took t 
running the schools for a definite purpose t 
train better citizens, with the civic ideal uppermost 
all of the time.’’ He established junior g 
schools, favored establishment of the modern 
platoon system of teaching, reorgar lt 
riculum to make it more interesting for the pupils. 
The motto was established that ‘* s¢ s or 
vice, not for self,’’ and it was adhered to 

But he hasn’t played ball with the politicians 
Now these politicians, through the City Coun 
are attempting to hold up appoint ts of schor 
trustees, who in turn choose the superinter lent. 
This is their method of trying to get tl iperir 


tendent’s scalp. 
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PRESIDENT LOWELL’S BIRTHDAY 

THE following address was read by Professor 
Clifford H. Moore, dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, at a meeting held in the Faculty 
Hall, on Monday, December 


President 


Room of University 


13, to commemorate Lowell’s seven- 


tieth birthday. 
For nearly eighteen years Harvard University 
has grown and prospered under your presidency. 


You 
of public 


high office ripe experience 


brought to your 
service, of teaching, of scholarship and 


above all a clear vision of what this university 


may accomplish in leading its students to love 


learning, and the wisdom to discern the way. 


Under 


become 


your leadership scholarly attainment has 


more attractive to young men here than 


ever before; and every part of the university has 


profited thereby. From the college now go each 


year into our graduate schools large groups of 


young men who have already distinguished them- 


selves as scholars. They are prepared to search 
out principles and to deal with the problems of a 
Such students are inspir- 
for their 


world that is ever new. 
ing to their teachers and lead the way 
The 


schools and their recognized high accomplishments 


fellows. increasing resort to our graduate 
testify to their worth. 

Nor have you been unmindful of other things. 
In your administration unprecedented gifts have 
university. The 
better living condi- 


been made to the consequent 


material growth has secured 
tions for students; it has provided larger means 
for teaching and opened greater opportunities for 
scholars young and old to pursue their studies. 

Faithful to our tradition, you have maintained 
freedom for both teachers and students to search 
for the truth and to report what they believe they 
have found. With determined justice you have 
resisted every attempt to let prejudice or passion 
come between us and our ancient motto. 

When your aims have been misunderstood, you 


have nevertheless gone forward with unfaltering 
courage and patience, confident that time would 
your purposes. This confi- 
The success of the poli- 


taken the lead 


prove the wisdom of 
dence has been justified. 


cies in which you have here is 


proved by their adoption elsewhere; and the voice 


of mistaken criticism dies away. 

Therefore, in grateful appreciation of your un- 
selfish devotion, your wise and inspiring leadership 
and your high personal character, we, your asso- 
ciates in teaching and administration, to-day offer 
our congratulations on the past and pledge you our 


loyal confidence for the coming years. 
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CLIFFORD H. Moore, 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts a 
TER N, 
Dean of Harvard College 


GREENOUGH, 


GEORGE H. CHASE, 
Dean of the Graduate School of 
wncEeSs 
ARTHUR F. WHITTEM, 
Dean of Special Students 
Hector J. HUGHES, 
Dean of the Enginee 
GEORGE H. EDGELL, 
Dean of the Faculty of Architect 
HENRY W. HOLMES, 
Dean of the 
tion 
WILLIAM M. WHEELER, 
Dean of the Faculty of the B 
tution 
WALLACE B. DONHAM, 
Dean of the 


rung Schon { 


Graduate School 


Graduate School of B 
Admwnistration 
WALTER B. CANNON, 
Acting Dean of the 
LEROY M. 8S. MINER, 
Dean of the Dental School 
WILLIAM L. Moss, 
Acting Dean of the 
Health 
Roscoe Pounp, 
Dean of the Faculty of Law 
WILLARD L. SPERRY, 
Dean of the Theological School 


Me dical Scho 


School of 


Dean Moore also presented to Mr. L 


a fifteenth-century silver bowl inscribed 


follows: 


Abbott Lawrence Lowell, from the Teachers 
other Officers of Harvard University in grat 
appreciation of his services and in testimo! 
their high regard. 


December 13, 1926. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. D. M. Dovatas, president of the P 
byterian College of South Carolina sinc 
assumes the office of president of the Univ 
of South Carolina on January 1. He is 
eight years old, a native of South Carolina 
a graduate of Davidson College, Louis 
Theological Seminary, Columbia Theolog' 


Seminary and the University of South Car 








at Princeton and the Johns 


ns University. 


studied 


also 


of Dr. Alexander C. 


phreys, who is retiring from the presidency 


{ DINNER in honor 
e Stevens Institute of Technology, was 
by the New York alumni of th 
15. Dr. Charles A. 
of Union College, and Dr. John 


institute 
Ric hmond, 
tent M. 


ias, president of Rutgers University, were 


| ect mber 


principal speakers. 


D. Herzet took his final 
e of the students of the University ot New 


PRESIDENT RALPH 


pshire on December 16 in a speech at the 
ekly convocation of the undergraduate body 
the men’s gymnasium where, in addition to 
1,400 students, were assembled members of 
faculty and many townspeople. A purse of 
+200 in gold was presented to Dr. Hetzel for 
purpose of buying such books as he desires 
his library by John Neville, of Portsmouth, 
resident of the student council, on behalf of 
e student body. Dr. Hetzel leaves on Janu- 


1 to take up his new work as president ot 


} 


e Pennsylvania State College. 


Dean JouHn W. WiruHers, of the school ot 
lueation of New York University, and Mrs. 
Withers were guests of honor at a dinner given 
y the faculty of education last week. Dean 
Withers has declined the presidency of the Uni- 
versity West Virginia, recently offered to 
him, and members of the faculty took this occa- 
sion of expressing their appreciation of his de- 
ision to remain at New York University. 


ol 


THE 
George White Alumni Association was held on 
December 16 in New York City, as a tribute 

George White and to celebrate his ninetieth 
birthday. Mr. White served as principal in 
the New York City publie schools for more than 


twenty-seventh annual dinner of the 


years. 


A pINNER in honor of Miss Ellen Tower, 
pioneer in playgrounds, was held on December 
8 by the Community Service, Ine., at the 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston, with 150 


guests present. The speakers included Judge 
Frederick P. Cabot, of the Boston Juvenile 
Court, former Mayor John F. Fitzgerald and 


James P. Munroe, president of the Twentieth 


Joseph Lee presided. 


Century Club. 
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Lee Kouns, former president of the New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation, was 
recently honored at a dinner at the Lotos Club 


in appreciation of his action in founding a 
chair of American history, civilization and let 
ters at the Sorbonne. Thomas W. Churchill 
presided and among the speakers was M. Mon 


vendre, the French Consul General. 


Dr. Gites M. Rucw has resigned as associate 
ol 


professor ol education at the University 


lowa to become professor of educational psy 


chology at the University of California. 


Proressor Ross F. Tucker has been 


ap 
pointed in charge of the new course in building 
Massachusetts 
The 


Horow 1tZ, 


construction which will begin in 
ot 


was 


Institute Technology in February. 
Louis J, 
president of the Thompson-Starrett Company 
of New York, through a grant from the 


J. and Mary E. 


course founded by 
Louis 


Horowitz Foundation. 


MarGaret C. Hessiter has been appointed 


assistant professor of home economics at the 


University of Missouri. She is at the present 
time completing her doctorate work at Colum 


bia University. 


CHARLES CARROLL, deputy director of the 
Rhode Island State Board of Vocational Edu 


cation, has been elected president of the Rhode 


Island Institute of Instruction, which is the 
state teachers’ association. 
THomas W. Swan, dean of the law school 


ol Yale University, has been nominated to be 


a United States cireuit judge. The judgeship 
was made vacant by the death of Judge Henry 
the Yale 


Wade Rogers, former dean of Law 


School. 


CHARLES S¢ RIBNER, head of the publishing 
house of Charles Seribner’s Sons, has resigned 
the board of 


He 


. Ww ho 


from the board of directors and 
stockholders of The Daily 
will be succeeded by Mr. Whitney Darrow 
is connected with the firm. 


Princetonian 


Row.anp Haynes, for five years 
the Cleveland Welfare Federation, h: 


to become secretary of the University of 


S Tresigie d 
Chi 
connection 


Febru- 


eago, where he will take up work in 
with the endowment fund campaign on 


ary 1. 
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JAMES WINGATE has been appointed by the 
New York State Board of Regents as director 
ot motion pictures for the state of New York. 
The action was in accordance with a plan an- 
nounced some months ago to abolish the pres- 
ent motion picture state commission, composed 
of three members, and to place its functions 


under the Department of Education. 


ASSISTANT ProrFessOR Epwarp A. WHITNEY, 
"17, chairman of the board of tutors in the de- 
partment of history and literature and an as- 
sistant dean otf Harvard College, has been 
elected a member of the governing board of the 


Harvard Union. 


Proressor T. EArt SULLENGER, head of the 
department ol sociology ol the University ol 


Omaha, has been appointed dean of men. 


THe Board of Education of San Francisco 
has appointed Professor William Martin Proc- 
tor, of Stanford University, director of curricu- 
lum revision for the secondary schools of the 
city. Preliminary courses on curriculum-mak- 
ing in secondary schools were given by Dr. 
Proctor to forty selected high-school teachers 
during 1925-26. With this group of teachers 
as a nucleus fourteen course of study commit 


tees have been organized and are now at work. 


It is expected that the reports of these commit- 


tees will be ready for the printer by June, 1927, 
and that they will be given a try-out during 
1927-28 in the San Franciseo senior and junior 


high schools. 


Dr. JAMES Harvey RocGers, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Missouri, has been 
invited by a group of professors of Columbia 
University to cooperate with them in a special 
investigation of economie conditions in France, 
which is to be conducted under the supervision 
of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation. 
Professor Rogers has been granted leave of ab- 
sence by the University of Missouri beginning 
with the Easter holidays and continuing until 


the opening of school in the fall. 


LEAVE of absence has been granted to Dr. 
Myron W. Watkins, professor of economics at 
the University of Missouri, for the period from 
February 1, 1927, to August 31, 1927. Pro- 
fessor Watkins is engaged in directing an ex- 


tensive research project for the National In- 


dustrial Conference Board upon the 
subject of the relation of government 
ness. Two volumes of the proposed s 
reports giving the results of research inv: 
tion have been published and Professor W 
will devote the time covered by his lea 
absence in preparing the material for t 


volume of this series for publication. 


The School Board Journal reports 

St. Louis Board of Education has increased 
salaries of four executives as follows 
Milligan, commissioner of school bu 
from $9,800 to $10,700 a year; E. M. 
supply commissioner, from $7,000 to 

R. L. Daly, auditor, from $7,000 to $7,5 
H. W. McNamee, secretary, from $7,(0 
$7,500. 


C. J. ALDERFER, principal of the DuB 
high sehool, has been advanced to thx 
tendency of schools, to sueceed W 
Sampson, who was elected superintendent 


Upper Darby Township, near Philadelp} 


I 


M. M. Water has resigned as direct 
vocational education at Bethlehem, Pa., 
come associate professor of industrial e 
in the School of Education, Pennsylvania § 


( ‘ollege. 


Miss Saran 8S. Goopwin has present 
resignation, effective next June, as pl 
of the girls’ school of Milton Academy, M 
Mass. 


SENHOR ARTHUR Ricarpo JorGe, th 
guese minister of education, has resigned 
successor will probably be Dr. Alfred 
Magalaes, a professor at the Univer 
Oporto. 


Tue University of Liverpool has 
Professor H. J. W. Hetherington, M.A 
fessor of moral philosophy in the Universit 
Glasgow, to be vice-chancellor of the univers 
The new vice-chancellor will not forn 
sume office until the opening of the 


session. 


Dr. ARCHIBALD ViviAN Hit, F.R.S., 
erton research protessor ot physiology 
University of London and Nobel prize: 
medicine, will fill the George Fisher Baker 


resident lectureship in chemistry in ‘ 
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rsityv throughout the second semester of 
: academic vear from February to June. 


protessor ot 


De. J. W. ALM 
Stanford University, is acting dean of the 
that 


ence of Dean Cubbe rley. 


ACK, education 


of education at institution during 


Harry A. GARFIELD, president of Wil- 

College, sailed for Europe on December 

Is. He expects to spend two months abroad to 

I t lecturers for next year’s sessions of the 
Political Science at Williams 


titute ol 
1) Epwin B. Hott, formerly of Harvard 
this 
at Princeton University. Dr. 


versity, is year visiting professor of 


Holt 
give this vear ten lectures on “The Psy- 
0 New Sx hool tor 


Social Research, New York City. 


‘ hologyv 


rv ol Response” at the 


D FreDERICK Peterson will deliver on 


1iternoons 


al beginning on January 6 

the Central Branch of the Y. M. C. A., New 
York City, a series of ten lectures on various 
phases of mental hygiene, under the auspices ot 
the New York State Mental 


Hy riene, 


Committee on 
Harry A. Overstreet, head of 
the department of philosophy at the College ot 
the City of New York, spoke at the Ford Hall 
Adult 


PROFESSOR 


Forum on December 19 on “Probiems of 
Personality.” 

THE winter meeting of the Methodist Educa- 
cation Association will be held in Memphis, 
Tenn., in February. Presidents of 90 Metho- 


+ 


d schools and eolleges and other religious 


workers and teachers are expected to attend. 
THE $5,000,000 mark has been passed in the 

campaign to add $20,000,000 to the endowment 
r teaching at Yale University, in advance of 


general appeal to the alumni. 


J. Howarp Meckg, of Valley Forge, Pa., has 
offered the University of Pennsylvania a tract 
of 35 acres close to the farm of 178 acres which 
Henry N. Woolman recently agreed to donate 
as a site for the undergraduate schools of the 


university. Mr. Mecke stipulates that definite 
action on the project must be taken within one 
year. 


Tue Johns Hopkins University has received 
a bequest of $50,000 by the will of the late 


Julius Levy. 
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THE Connecticut ( ollene tor Wome and 
Talladega College, Alabama, are residuary 
legatees under the w of the late D. H Fan 


ning, of Worcester, Mass., and will each receive 


between $100,000 and $150,000. 


THE psychological laboratory of the Johns 


moved this fall into 


Hopkins University has 


new quarters just off the Homewood campus. 


The plant comprises a four-story brick build 


originally designed for hospital use, but 


ing, 
extremely well adapted for the purpose of a 
psychological laboratory, with a_ three-story 
attached. The psychology department, 


house 


originally oceupying five rooms in the biology 
building at the old university site, has, for the 


last ten vears, been huddled in attic 
Hall at 
research and graduate 


diffieult. 


have been 


space in 


Gilman Homewood, in which the prob 


lems of nstruction have 


heen extremely Certain important 


practi cally discon 


lines of research 


tinued on account of the lack of space and 


quiet. The efficiency of the department in re 
search and graduate instruction will be 
increased by the utilization of the new quarters. 
Work on infants and young children, which was 
being initiated before the present 


move, can 


now be developed in an adequate way by the 


1] 


use of the three-story building, which will be 


devoted exclusively to child research. 


THE University of Wisconsin has accepted a 
gift of $9,000 annually for five years from th 
National Teachers’ Seminary of Milwaukee to 
be used in the enlargement of courses for th 
The National 


lormer 


training of teachers of German. 
Teachers’ Seminary is the German 
American National Teachers’ Seminary, which 
was obliged to close during the war because ot 
the falling off of demand for teachers of Ger 
After the war it was found impossible to 


The 


cided to give the income 


man. 


reopen the seminary directors have de 


from their $250,000 
endowment to the University of Wisconsin fo 
the next five years with the stipulation that the 
money is to be used to train teachers of Ger 
At the end of 
turned over to the univer- 


man. the five-year period the 


endowment may be 
sity. The income will be used to pay the sal- 
ary of Professor Max Griebsch, formerly head 
of the seminary, who will take charge of classes 
teachers, to establish 


in training of German 


scholarships and fellowships and to revive the 
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monthly journal for teachers of German for- 


merly published by the Milwaukee school. 


THE faculty of the School of Dentistry ol 
Western Reserve University has announced that 
negotiations have been concluded with faculties 
ot Adelbert College and the College for 
Women which resulted in the establishment ot 
a combined arts-dental course with the two in- 
stitutions which will make it possible for stu- 
dents to earn degrees from one of the arts col- 
leges and the School of Dentistry as well. The 
new course will resemble the combined courses 
offered by Adelbert College and the College for 
Women in cooperation with the School of Medi- 
cine. It will require three years of carefull) 


planned work in one of the arts colleges and 


four years In the School of Dentistry. In the 


fourth year, which will be the freshman year in 
the School of Dentistry, the student will be re 
garded as a “senior in absentia” from the arts 
college and upon satisfactory completion of his 
freshman year he will be permitted for com- 
mencement to return to his arts college and will 
be graduated and given the degree of bachelor 
of arts, just as if he had been in the arts col- 
lege throughout the four years’ course. He will 
then, upon satisfactory completion of three 
more years of work in the School of Dentistry, 
be graduated from that institution with the de- 


cree of doctor of dental surgery. 


In an effort to check the rising tide of in- 
dustrial and publie accidents and in response 
to the demand from all parts of the country 
for trained leaders in safety work, New York 
University, with the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Safety and of its president, 
Mr. Arthur Williams, will offer the first col 
legiate course in accident prevention. The an- 
nouncement of the course declares: “The grow- 
ing recognition of the need for checking the 
enormous human and economic loss due to acci- 
dents, bringing about an ever-increasing demand 
for men and women competent to organize and 
direct accident prevention campaigns in industry 
and in communities, has resulted in the develop- 
ment of a new profession, the members of which 
are variously termed safety engineers, directors 
of public safety, or merely safety men. In 
recognition of this development and because 
there is at present no school offering courses in 
safety engineering or in public safety campaign 


management, New York University is 
course to equip men and women for kk 
in this new field of work. “Of the 84 
deaths and the 2,000,000 injuries and t 
more than a billion dollars resulting f: 
dents in 1925 not more than ten per cent 
have been prevented by any additiona 
ical guards or equipment. This is t] 
of the best authorities. Employers 
publie officials and the publie at 
coming to realize more and more that 
dent problem can be solved only th: 
tinuous organized educational effort.” 
course in accident prevention will be 
all graduate and undergraduate stud 
New York University and the employees 
industries which are members of the 

of safety and also to insurance safety 
tors, governmental officials and emp 
dustrial safety committee men and oth: 
through previous training or present asso: 
are professionally interested in accident 


vention. 


ACCORDING to a report of the Bureau of 
cation, library facilities in the Territ 
Hawaii are being gradually improved 
sion work by the Library of Hawaii h 
earried on for 13 years. There ar 
points for the distribution of books, 
brary service is available in the remot 
In the Philippines, however, outside of M 
the people have little access to books, as 
by a survey of library facilities in Cai 
the United States, including dependencies, « 
ducted by the American Library Asso 
Library facilities are very meager in Port 
Rico and Alaska. In Guam, American 5 
and the Virgin Islands, libraries maintain 
the navy personnel are open to eiviliar 
It was found, however, that in all the 
there is need of education among the pe 


the value and use of libraries. 


Ir is proposed to place nine education: 
tutions of the Lutheran Augustana Syn 
its thirteen conferences under the control « 
joint board of education. The institutions : 
fected by the merger plan are Augustana C 
lege and Theological Seminary, Rock Isla: 
Ill.; Upsala College, East Orange, N. J.; Be 
any College, Lindsborg, Kan.; (Gust 
Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn.; Minnesot 
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College; Luther College, Wahoo, Neb.; North- 

western College, Fergus Falls, Minn.; Trinity 

College, Round Rock, Tex., and North Star Col- 

leze, Warren, Minn. Augustana College is the 

institution under direct synodical control, 

the eight others being governed by the district 
mferences in which they are situated. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

THE NEW SCHOOLS IN TURKEY 

Ix dealing with the present Turkish eduea- 
it 1s appropriate to discuss three funda- 

First, 

ve in administration and curriculum; third, 


points : secularization; second, 
status of foreign schools. 


John 


of Columbia University, written some 


I remember an article of Professor 


e ago during his visit to Turkey in which he 


ribed the new Turkey. The title of that 
le was “A Secularized Theocracy.” I can 
find a better combination of two or three 


ords to designate the outstanding character of 
the Turkish institutions of to-day. The coun- 
is a secularized theocracy as a whole but 
this 
hen it is applied to education. 


important 
Mohammed- 


influence 


rtieularly change is more 


sm has no more that dominating 
that it had exercised on every aspect of our life 
re the revolution of 1923. 
Before the Young Turk revolution of 1908, 
the country was suffering virtually from one end 


to th 


from the vice of a divine-rights 
The reign of Abdul Hamid 
vas a terror and corruption, both politically and 


The Young Turk Society, an organiza- 


e other 


narchy régime. 


socially. 
tion of an intellectual and patriotic group, was 

nscious of this disastrous situation, and their 
was attacking directly the 


movement, which 


heart of this political corruption, had a tre- 
effect 


d and in popularizing the values and essen- 


mendous in revolutionizing the Turkish 


tials of European civilization, culminating in 
the revolution of 1908. 
#1, ° 

enced to some extent the educational system. 


But still, at least nominally, there was a sultan, 


This movement has in- 


having the spiritual and temporal power in his 
person, keeping all the religious schools along- 
side other institutions. 

The character of the recent revolution, that is, 
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the revolution of 1923, is particularly on this 
point that the Mohammedan influence on state, 
on laws and on education is altogether wiped 


out. Turkey has emancipated herself from the 


bondage of the Koran. However, no one can 


claim that there is no more religion in 


Turkey 
Religion is an emotional necessity for the mass 
countries, 


of people, but, as in most other so in 


Turkey state and religion are separated; free 


dom of freedom of worship is es 
tablished ; 


duced. Those 


conscience, 


the democratic intro 


conceptiol 1s 


who want to teach religion to 


their children may do so by their private en 


terprises, but every child has to attend the gov 


ernment schools or any other which is recog 
nized and inspected by the rovernment. The re 


is a compulsory education. 
Coming to the second topic, the administra 


tion of Turkish education has a centralized 
system. This is due to the fact that Turkey has 

} 
ri 


1 as it is 


a family unit as a basis of society, a 
a patriarchal type, the father is the benevolent 
ruler in the family. This character being inte: 
nation is the 


Being the 


preted in the larger sense, the 
family and the state is the father. 
head it is supposed to take care of education, 
This 


improvements in 


which has a national significance. also 


easy 


means uniformity and 


schools. There is a minister of education who 


is a member of the cabinet. Under him there 
are elementary, secondary and higher education 
departments, a department of inspectors and a 
technical council of specialists. Then come the 
seven educational zones where a highly respon 
sible officer operates with a great amount of 
authority who is called “emin” or rector. This 
new 
“emins” there 


The sche me ol! 


was created in the 
Under 


are directors in each province. 


is a new office which 


scheme of reconstruction. 


inspection separately is carried out. 


The internal organization of the school system 


has undergone some important modifications. 
In the elementary schools 
are five years in two cycles. The first three 
and the last two years is the 
the first cycle many subjects 


title of 


new reconstruction 


years is the first 
second evele. In 


are being taught as a unit under the 


“Life Knowledge.” In it is included elementary 


history, nature study, biography, geography and 


civies. Besides this “life knowledge” there are 


reading, writing and arithmetic, handiwork, 
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The hours of the 


The tollowing is the time- 


music and physical training. 
week are twenty-six. 


table in the new elementary school curriculum. 


First cycle Second cycle 
Ist 2nd 3rd ith oth 
Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
hours hours hours hours hours 
Turkish language 
Life knowledge! 
Moral instruction 
Arith.-Geometry 
History 
Geography 
Nature study 
science 
Civies 
Drawing-handwork 
M Isic 
Physical training 
Home 
(girls 


economics 


Sewing (girls) 


In the method of teaching the emphasis is being 
put upon intrinsic activity and observation. 
Atter the first five years of elementary schools 
there is a three-year intermediate school, which 
is almost equivalent to American junior high 
school. Atter that comes a five-year secondary 
school. In the first two years of this, emphasis 
is placed upon cultural studies and in the sue- 
ceeding two years upon science and mathematics. 
aci- 
The 
student is free to choose any one of these prin- 
The 


regular professional university education and 


The last year is divided into three sections: 


ence, philosophy and vocational training. 
cipal sections and its particular branches. 


technical schools follow this secondary edu- 
cation. 

There are 40,239 government schools. There 
is the Stamboul, with all the 


departments of knowledge, and various other 


University ot 


professional and technical schools in every prov- 
ince, all being under the government adminis- 
tration. 

Minority and foreign schools are allowed to 
exist if they comply with the minimum essen- 
tials set by the ministry of education, including 
Turkish language, Turkish history and geog- 
raphy to be taught by Turkish teachers ap- 


1Life knowledge is a unified course of history, 
nature study, geography, science and civics which 


are all taught together as the occasion arises. 
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pointed by the minister and also subject 
inspection of government. 

The two important American institut 
Constantinople—Robert College and Ci 
nople Woman’s College—are enjoying 
the same liberty as they did before, du 


} 


disinterestedness and honesty in politi 


religious affairs. Recent records sho 
the attendance 
is composed of original Turkish pupils 


I think I 


Status ol 


per cent. of in these instit 


must say a tew words 


previous these schools. Unt 
the régime of capitulations in Turkey h: 
vided the privilege for minorities 

their own schools free from government « 
teaching their own vernacular languag: 


ideals. Thess 


Moreover. there 


traditions and national 
called “Millet” schools. 
missionary schools which also used to h: 
own curriculum disregarding the requir 
After the revol 
due to the legalized abolition of capitul 


for teaching citizenship. 


these schools have yielded to the den 
the state. 
MEHMED Sai 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


DISCUSSION 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


THE rapid growth of summer schools | 
Large numbers otf st 
these 


teaching 


truly remarkable. 
to be 
ranks of the 


found in schools come 
protession. 
their pr 


sion each year and their ranks must somel 


hundred thousand teachers desert 
be filled by new recruits. Many of our 
training summer schools are overflow 
young people who are eager to fill these va 
The 


often strained to the breaking point to pr 


cles. facilities of the normal schools 


even a bare minimum of professional tr 


Terms run from six to twelve weeks. 1 


evitable result is, in many instances, a sh 


and rather valueless training. The writer « 


attended a twelve-week summer normal 


school which now boasts of its standing 


state teachers’ college. In the cours 


teaching of arithmetic were to be found 
who had just completed high-school work 


with experienced teachers who were 
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for college graduation. Many of the in- 
ienced teachers had not had arithmetic 


finishing the grade school. State require- 
ts were fairly rigid in regard to certifiea- 
But this normal was liberal. Those 
} 


d credit in arithmetic received such eredit, 


who 


e those who needed professional credit were 
Thus it 
talk 


arithmetic 


it in the teaching of arithmetic. 
e about that 
about the 


girls who could 


many 

fully teaching of 

re awarded high marks, although in many in- 
es they could hardly solve the relatively 
cult arithmetic problems to be found in the 
we grammar school text. 


It is also interesting to observe conditions it 


} 


larger colleges and universities. It is one 

the hopeful signs of the times to see so many 
teachers trying to improve themselves protes- 
sionally during the summer time at the sacrifice 

pleasant vacations. The desire for an ad- 
ed degree and promotion are generally the 
them to seek 
and the 


motives which induce 
But are the 


methods of presenting them such as to be of the 


mpelling 
ore training. courses 
aximum usefulness to these ambitious teachers 
ho are taking them? Most teachers have to 
ork in communities where the cultural back- 
There is 


precious little opportunity for a teacher to dis- 


ground is anything but stimulating. 
cuss social, economic or educational problems 
ith intelligent people not directly concerned 
ith teaching, yet above everything else the 
teacher needs broader social outlooks and con- 
tacts. The tendency in most communities is 
vays toward the commonplace and hence to 
stagnation. 
found in large: 


Some classroom conditions 


university summer schools appear to be more 


conducive of the mass type of instruction than 
anything else. A few examples may suffice in 


+ 


his connection. In one large mid-western uni- 


versity an instructor prepared mimeograph out- 
lines and bibliographies for classes of seventy- 
five. When the classes met there were one hun- 
dred twenty-five in each of them. In a large 


eastern graduate school a distinguished pro- 


lessor expected to conduct a graduate seminar 


When the class 
The pro- 


fessor had expected to rely heavily for discus- 


of about forty select students. 
convened there were three hundred. 


sion materials on the contributions made by 
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members of a select and small group 


Natur 
ally he was greatly embarrassed at the turn ot 


events and the class suffered accordingly. In 


many institutions classes of more than one hur 


dred are fairly common. The instructor le 


tures and the students religiously transcribe as 


much ot the flow of wisdom as possible against 


the inevitable quiz These are Lrequent 


and also arranged on the mass production plan 


Many of the tests are of th 


days 
“true-false” type 
Thus the work of grading is reduced to a mini 
The 
fitty statements. The part of the 
fill out a paper 


sponding to the instructor’s statements, and as 


mum, instructor reads rapidly torty o1 


student is to 


sheet ot with numbers corre 


the instructor reads, he fills in an appropriate 


plus or minus according to his judgment of the 


truth or talseness of the statements. When 


such statements are mimeographed there is 


somewhat less ground for eriticism otf this mode 


of testing, but there is often little or no post 
quiz discussions of moot statements. One dis 
tinguished professor told the writer that h 
certainly enjoyed his summer’s teaching. He 


have done so, because a graduate stu 


should 


dent in his classes took the roll, marked all his 


papers and made out his final grades. 


It was the privilege of the writer to attend a 
‘ollege, 


spring and summer session of King’s ¢ 


London. Here, classes seemed to be predicated 
on the assumption that students are capable ot 


a large degree of self-direction Instructors 


would doubtless have considered it a bad wast: 
of time to devote attention to frequent testing 
which might better be spent on the organization 
and content of the courses. In King’s College 
the real testing came when the student had com 
pleted his courses and was apparently ready for 
a degree. American university summer schools 


apparently take nothing for granted The 
writer recently took a course lasting for twenty 
two days. Each period was fifty minutes. Four 
of the twenty-two class periods were used in 


power! Ol 


pro 


work unless prodded continually 


their entirety to test the assimilative 


the class. Are mature students likely to 


duce shoddy 


by tests? If so, something is radically wrong 
with much of the instruction at the highe 
levels. Is not the tendency toward a mechanical 


type of learning rather than the calmer refle« 


tive type? Are we not actually encouraging 
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education of the “stuffing” and memoriter type? 
The large 


discussion and the stimulation that goes with it. 


classes too oliten preclude intelligent 


Graduate study and research tend to eliminate 
the personal equation, but there are indications 
that we may go too far in our efforts to turn 
Most teachers, and these 
those 


out research students. 


constitute a large portion of attending 
summer schools, must find their places in less 
favored localities. These need careful training, 
but they also need badly inspiration and help 
in their local problems. Moreover, it 1s more 
than probable that professional courses are too 
numerous and hence often not explicit enough 
in their content to meet current educational 
needs as found by the teacher actually at work. 
A study ot the content, methods and usefulness 
of many professional courses offered in summer 
schools should prove a fruitful field to some am- 
bitious research man or woman. The need for 
more professional training for teachers is con- 
tinually being emphasized. For 
time, it should be possible to eliminate some 
professional courses and reorganize others so as 


to reduce to the minimum overlapping and repe- 


economy) ol 


titious content. 
A. V. LocKHART 


CALUMET ClTY, ILLINOIS 


QUOTATIONS 
ENGLISH TRAINING COLLEGES 
For years past it has been urged in these 
columns that the training colleges for teachers, 
the institutions that for eighty years have been 


engaged in the task of training teachers for the 
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in fact a course intended (in addition 


fessional training) to supplement a 

school education it did not answer an) 
that a first-class secondary school could 
swer better, and that, therefore, if th 
were not a university college it would 
to restrict it to purely professional tra 
young men and women who already h: 
liberal secondary school training. Wi: 
an article from a correspondent deal 
the future of the training colleges. It 
admitted that the Board ot 


cate examination, which will finally 


Education 
in 1929, is an anomaly. This system ot 
future teachers, introduced in 1546, was ; 
because in those days there was no oth 
Couneil on Edu 


than the Committee ot 


tormed in 1839 to administer the 

grants, to carry out what was then, no 
necessary task. Our correspondent ad 
probably the training, and certainly tl 
nation, became more and more mecha 
the colleges multiplied. But those teach 
into the present century, were given 
cated education in order to supply a 

education to children leaving school at 
of 12 or 13 years. A certain body ot 
tion was to be given to the children, 
teachers had to acquire that informat 
the most effective methods of supplying 


The 


being trained to give elementary educati 


huge classes of children. whole 
was, educationally speaking, a 
ception, and, though it has been abando1 
a general policy to-day, its results are stil 
ten at large on our educational system. 


monstrous 


; 


The true conception of training is 


public elementary schools, should become col- 


leges of the local universities. It was on the student, after a liberal education of a hw 


ground that many of these colleges do not give istic type, should have a special training 
an education of a university type that the pro- teaching, which necessarily involves the psye! 
posal, now withdrawn, of the Board of Educa- logical study of human relationships and 
tion to sanction a one-year course in the col- knowledge, acquired partly by practice, o! 
attitude of the mature to the immatur 
and Such training 
only involves the training of the philoso) 
outlook, but the close study of the histo 
education and the part played by religion 1 
moulding of the immature personality. In ot 


words, the true training of a teacher is a spt 


leges to students who had passed the higher 


certificate, was supported. The proposal was personality. special 


successfully opposed on the ground that the 
colleges by providing a course of university 
length were doing something for the students 
for which no examination test could provide a 
substitute. The answer to this was, and is, that 
a lengthy course could only be justified if it cial university course, following on a cours 


was a university course; that if the course was a university standard providing a liberal e 
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It is only after this work is done that the 
t, now an advanced student, should think 
cializing in the way of devoting special 
It is 
y not less important that a teacher who 
a thor- 


a stu- 


m to children of a particular age. 


to deal with infants should have 
vreneral training than in the ease ot 
ho looks forward to sixth form teaching 
eral administration as a head master or 
ess. No doubt it will be many years before 
secure the 
tact that 


pre- 


teachers in our schools will 
raining indicated above, but the 

universities of the 
the 


training is all to 


country are 


cooperate with local education 
in the matter of 


The 


have to be 


Board of Edueation will 
satisfied that a 


rd of attainment on the part of all teach- 


cer- 


minimum 


be secured under a system of training 
ill be 


andard of all 


largely local in character. Thi 


our universities will ren 
this an easy task, which would not involve 


local T he 


Educational Supple ment, London. 


infringement of autonomy. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Schools in the Old World. 
Myron M. 
The John Day 


By CARLETON 
174 


Company. 


\WASHBURNE and STEARNS. 


pp. New York: 


VRITTEN principally for those who have not 


been petrified by the commonplace and 


se minds are consequently still uneaught in 
Washburne’s 


earns’s little volume presents a picture of a 


he web of mechanization, and 
en progressive schools seattered throughout 
Fortunately the author’s instrument 
We say 


rtunately because after all these new schools 


he world. 


is been a camera rather than a seale. 


not be measured adequately by any ex 
t standard. Their very raison d’étre is 


isually a 


protest against current standards. 
Realizing this, the authors wisely eschew a too 
trenuous and critical attitude. They present 
us a panorama rather than a series of minute 
Their aim is not to weigh and con 
sider, but rather to kindle a spark of interest. 

A dozen schools were visited. In England 
there was Oundle. Here modern lights illumine 


Here, too, is the school chosen 


al] 
inaivses, 


ancient halls. 
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by H. G. Wells “as the place to educate his own 
Then 


Streatham Hill whence the American 


sons.” there is 


Secondary 
School at 
English teachers in 


Dalton plan spread among 


such startling way that American teachers them 


| 


selves were finally awakened to the possibilities 


of the new plan. Bedales—‘an old ‘new 


that is still young”- rd school 


Here the 


of the fullest possible development of each in 


school’ 


visited. Americans found “the ideal 


dividual child to be the dominant note.” Wit) 
out its prototype in America Bedales is “a co 


educational boarding-school for children 


kindergarten to coll 


old 


varying from 
Those 
junior division, those 
wa 
Thus, “the 


rether, shoot together, dance togeth« \r, act, play 


aces, 


from five to nine years are 


seventeen 


camarade} 


the senior sple 


prevails. boys and girls ride 


tennis, play hockey, and play ericket together.” 


too, tor 


But they wor gether, 
working side by and 


attitude of 


crrounds, 
all the 
and of the 


the school 


throughout it the boys toward 


the girls, girls toward the boys, is 
comradely and straightforward, a relationship 
that can be admired and that does not have to 
be feared.” The completest development of in 
dividual instruction is probably to be found in 
an infants’ school at Chelsea. This is the Marl 
School. “Here Mae 


kinder has worked out a most fascinating array 


borough Infants’ Jessie 


of devices by which children from poor homes, 


massed together in classes of forty-five and 


fifty, work freely together in teaching them 
the 


words, is the place where the tiny youngsters 


selves three R’s. Marlborough, in other 


Kearsley 
the 


teach themselves. At 


the 


from London 


in Lancashire authors found one of 


experiments in 
O'Neill, 


radical educational 


Under the direction of E. F. 


three most 
Europe. 

Kearsley is the place where mill operatives are 
treed the shackles of 
Speaking of O'Neill the authors comment that 


from daily drudgery. 


he “was hard to find.” He is one of the still 


waters that run deep. Say the authors: 
is of the genius type, independent, brilliant, 


rather caustic, displeased with compromise, 


going his own way without much attention to 
And 


why few English educators 


the ways of others.” this is very likely 


and educators else 


where, too—‘know much about him.” As one 
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might expect Kearsley is a reaction against edu- While the authors of “New Schools” 


cational formulae. Autocratie pedantry and been critical, they have nevertheless ps 
dull mechanization are cast away. Totradition most meritoriouslv. Guided bv that 
the entry is barred. “But,” someone will surely larger viewpoint which sees in education 


shout, “What about school efficiency?” There is } 


ternational rather than a merely nationa 


ot course some loss here; but this is more than 


A they have given a vivid and stimulating 
offset by the child’s gain in “naturalness, in : 
: tion of the advance movements in conte 
spontaneity, in creative ability, and in self es 
. e ) } + 
om eous education. That so practical a s« 
reliance. : 
: : ministrator as Dr. Washburne ean \ 
From England the Americans wandered to ) 
> ' unadulterated enthusiasm for progres 
Belgium. Here Deeroly was visited. peeing : 
: . ee SS + aha = | } 
66 i i i sign, 1e@¢ ° Is OO} 
in every child a human being, “one who may ‘@"0n 1s 1 happy n, indeed lis b 
be developed into an integral part of human 2° & long way to dispel such errone 


that the new schools are “hot-house pr 


society” Decroly by means of cooperation aims 
to develop initiative and responsibility. Like that have not vet demonstrated their 


Montessori, Decroly first worked with defective practical application. 
children. “The visitor... is almost dizzied ApOLPH E. M 
by the number of devices covering tables and New York UNIVERSITY 


filling cupboards ... by means of which the —__—_—___—- 


children can be led from the inattentiveness and REPORTS 


o rest characteristic of » fechle 
a interest chara _ tic f oie fee z COLLEGE CREDIT FOR COURSES IN 
minded, to the concentration necessary to the SOCIAL SCIENCE! 


mastery of reading, writing and number-work 
, IN recent years educators the countr 
Decroly’s work, however, is not re- : : 
1ave been giving more and more attent 
stricted to subnormals. At Brussels he has a 

, he social sciences in our secondary s¢ 
school for boys and girls “ranging between four ‘© 5° il - a.” : 


years and high-school age.” Playing only a Everywhere there has been an inereasi 


mand for the introduction of courses 


minor role, ingenious devices are not in such 
elaring evidence here. The children, too, are Would train for citizenship and social-mi 
less organized ; and consequently there is greater "SS: In response to this demand, « 
spontaneity. (usually one half year) in economics, « 
From Belgium the authors went to Holland. S¢iology have been made part of the curr 
Here in the village of Laren they visited the of many of our high schools. Of ever 
Humanitarian School which is frowned upon significance is the fact that general cow 
by the “more aristocratic ‘High School’ as a social science, such as community civics, 
school of eranks and faddists—‘Teetotlars and Jems of democracy, ete., have been adde 
vegetarians.’” What stands out at Laren is 1" Some cases have, like the specialized : 
its spirit rather than its methods. been made mandatory. While it is not tl 
Five other schools were visited. There was Pose of your committee to discuss the 
Cousinet’s place at Arcis-sur-Aube in France, Merits of the general course and the spec 
where an attempt is being made to apply the ¢®UTSes in each of the social sciences, 
educational principles of John Dewey; Clarisegg nevertheless, call to your attention the 
in Switzerland; Hamburg, most daring of all Stressed by the Committee on Social = 
the new schools and which is really giving the First, that it is impracticable to include 
children complete freedom; the orphan’s para- high school program a comprehensive cours 
dise in Czecho-Slovakia which—say the authors each of the social sciences; and second ; 
—sueceeds “in combining life and education in “it is unjust to the pupil that his knowl “6 
a truly inspiring way”; and finally Bakule’s social facts and laws should be limited t 


school at Prague which by its splendid results 1 Report of a Committee of the Associat 
is somewhat of an enigma to the educational History Teachers of the Middle States 
conventionalist. Maryland. 
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\f any one of them however important that 
In the opinion ol the committee 
that 


be.” 


mat 
bia \ 


less important the adolescent 


s lar 
should acquire a comprehensive know! 
of any or all of the social sciences than it 
he should be given experience and prac- 
n the observation of social phenomena as 
encounters them; that he should be brought 
lerstand that every social problem is many 
and complex; and that he should acquire 
habit of forming social judgments only on 
basis of dispassionate consideration of all 
facts available.” 
quite irrespective of whether the social 


nee course is a general course or one along 


t ct 
re specialized lines, students who contemplate 


entrance to college are handicapped by the fact 
colleges do 


at present the vast majority of 


recognize the social science courses above 
entioned even as free electives for college en 
nee. This attitude on the part of the col 
eges is due in part to tradition, but more espe 
cially to the fact that the courses differ so much 
ng themselves. Before including a new sub 

ect in the list of entrance subjects there must 
be some agreement as to what it is. Some col 


eges nothing without examination. 


accept 
Most others require examination in ease the can- 
date’s record is not high. In either case, defi- 
nition of the subject is necessary, and in any 
se a college should not be expected to accept 
name of a new subject of study without 
knowing what the name represents. 

To remedy the difficulty faced by both the 
secondary school and the college, your commit- 
tee begs to submit the following for your con 
sideration : 

That this association recommend that college 

thorities allow one unit of credit for any one 

{f the A. Modern 
Problems including Economies, Government and 
Sociology. B. 
(Civies). C, 
Government and Sociology. 


following combinations: 


Eeonomies and Government 


Economies and Sociology. D. 

Each combination presupposes a full year of 
study in a secondary school, five periods per 
week, or the equivalent of such a year of study. 
This year of study may have been divided be 
tween any two or three of the subjects men 


‘ 


tioned above, or it may have been given to a 


full year course such as is sometimes designated 
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“Problems of Democracy,” “Problems of Citi 


zenship,” “Social Sciences,” ete. 


SvuBJECT-MATTER 


In preparing the list of topics below we have 


kept in mind the need for flexibility and in con 


sequence we have usually included a_ wider 


range ol topies than would be covered in most 


courses. But we wish to recognize explicitly 


that even the included range may not be suffi 
cient. It is meant only to be suggestive. Col 
lege entrance requirements ought not to don 


nate seco! dary Ss hool 


work in any of its parts, 
but they ought to be framed with especial care 
to avoid the prevention of progress in the teach 
It is hoped that this atti 


ing of social science. 


tude is sufficiently reflected in the suggestions 
that are made below. 

I. Economics. For those offering a combina 
tion including Economics the preparation should 
cover the study of such topics as the following 
as presented in standard text-books for high 
Other topics might be included and 


schools. 


some of these might be omitted 
The choice of goods; the different ways of 
using goods; family and other budgets as the 


means of bettering use of goods; physical science 
Natural 


the 


and the production of goods. resources: 


human organization for production; problems 


method of human grouping in 


the 


on our 
the 
technique of factory production; 


problems of marketing in 


consequent 
industry ; forms of business ownership; 


the tec hnique of 
farm production; the 
general; the difficulties of co-ordinating and « 


n 


trolling productive factors; economic prosperi 


and depression; shifting levels of prices and 


control; economic value and the determination of 
price; the financial institutions of society and 
their control: problems consequent on the cones 
tration and urbanization of industry; the machin 
technique and its human effects; survey of r« 
sources and their probable future; extent of 
domestic and foreign trade and some of the more 
important problems involved; the national incom 
the manner of its apportionment; the study of 
wages, profits, interest, and rent; poverty and 
comfort—their extent and modificability; schemes 
that have been advanced for economic reorgani 
zation; the proposals made by the socialists, the 
guild socialists and the syndicalists. 

II. Government. The teaching of the ma 


terial under the head Government (Civics, Poli 
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may be approached from many different 


ties) 


angles and with varying emphasis upon local vs. 


central government and upon governmental 


structure vs. Tunctions. Such topics as the fol 


lowing (treated in the detail given in standard 
texts for high schools) illustrate the nature of 
the material involved, although not the 


ot its treatment. 


Why government exists; its 
ganization. 

framework of American gove 

} 


tional, state and local int luding such es 


sential features as the following: written 
constitutions; the federal system of national 
and 


powers; the powers of local gov 


ernments cities, counties, villages; 


**separation of powers’’ and the scheme of 
a popularly elected chief executive presi 
dent, governor, mayor), in contrast to Par 
liamentary government and also in contrast 
to the ‘‘commission’’ and ‘‘city manager’’ 
types of organization; the power of the 
courts to declare laws unconstitutional. 
The individual ecitizen’s contact with the 
framework of government; suffrage, includ 
ing naturalization; the ‘‘long’’ and 
‘*short’’ ballot ideas of popular control. 
Political parties, including their year-in-and- 
and local 


year-out organization (national 


and their methods in nominations (conven 
tions and direct primary), propaganda and 
elections. 

The characteristic methods of making laws in 
the United States, by Congress and State 
legislatures, including the committee sys 
tem; steps in the enactment of bills; the 
powers of the president and governor over 
bills; the initiative and referendum as sup 
plementary methods. 

Administrative problems, common to all units 
of government; organization of depart- 

ments, including the movement for depart 

mental reorganization and consolidation in 

national and state governments: the civil 
service, including the spoils system and the 
merit system. 

Finance, including problems of just and prac- 
ticable taxation, and also of wise and fool- 
ish economy, with attention to the idea of 
a budget. 

Justice and order, including contrasts between 
procedure in criminal law and the steps in 
the enforcement of the criminal law (police, 


prosecuting officers, courts, jails). 


manner 
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Activities in behalf of human welfar 


Ith, 


education, hea 
ties, relief of poverty 


10. American foreign affairs, 


} ] 


war is declared, the way tre 


ion between the dip 
vice and the consular service, 


ministration of territories and de 


International government, including 


merous administrative conters 
agreements, as well as the Le 


tions and the World Court. 


III. Sociology. The preparatic 
ogy should include the study ol 
as the following presented in 
books 
tions of most high school texts in 


not expected that students will 


for high schools. Owing 


hav e 


the topies listed below. 


1 of s 


havior; the origin and development of 


The general nature of society an 


ganizations and of social] institutions; t! 
and organization of the social populatio 
tion growth, density and migration; pr 
race and race problems; human nat 

to folkways, customs; group solidarity, 
sure, taboo and sanction; group conti 
mores, institutions, cooperation and g 
1 of 


social self 


problems of democracy an 


social welfare; eugenics, « 


problems of 


the development of the social personalit: 


WiLuiAM E. Lina! 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
FACTORS IN THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
During the spring semester of the sess 
just completed at Centre College, member 


class in educational statistics beeame inter 


in the questions as to whether any rela 


could be discovered between the mental a1 
demic ratings of students and a numb 
variable factors, such as their fathers’ 
tions, their vocational purpose as show 
courses they elected, their participation or ! 
participation in athletics, the section 
country from which they came and their a 
As a result of this interest, studies wer 
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the freshman class on each of these points. 


was realized that no conclusive inferences 


d be established on the basis of ninety-four 


s, but it seemed probable that suggestions 
d crow out of the work, which it would be 
continued 
I 


statistics class an opportunity to apply 


th while to make the subject of 


lv. Moreover, it afforded the members « 
training under supervision to real rather 
academic laboratory material. 
{t this time, both the results of mental test 
d the final academic grades for the first 
The 
Centre in the 
October 14 the 


Psychological Examination IV 


ster of eighteen weeks were available. 

four freshmen entering 
of 1925 had been given on 
and 


Abil 


with a thirty-minute time 


rstone 
Otis Higher Examination of Mental 
B, each 
The Pearson coefficient of correlation be 


Form 
the results of the two tests was .777, with 

e P. E. being .017. 

The aeademie rating of a student was secured 

the the 


rades he received in each subject at the end 


finding arithmetic mean of final 
These products were ar 
thus the 
median and average grade found for the various 


Further 


explanation, it might be said that the fresh 


e first semester. 


distribution tables and 


1 
i in 


ps studied, as will be seen below. 
when matriculating, indicates in which of 
five courses offered by the college he expects 

or and also gives the occupation of his 
father. In several cases this information was 
‘ing, and these constitute the groups labelled 
for” in the tabulations below. 
D lhe results of both the Otis and Thurstone tests 
re used in the studies, but for the sake of 
brevity the Otis seores alone are presented in 


naccounted 


- some of the tables. Nothing in particular is 
thus sacrificed, however, for the two agree for 
the most part. 

In Table 1 is found a comparison of the in- 

' telligence and academic standing of students 
and the oceupations of their fathers. The 
various parental callings may conveniently be 

ae classified under the five headings shown. Ex- 


amination of the data shows that the sons of 
salesmen rank highest with an Otis median 
score of 51.66 and a median academie grade of 


iiov, 


The sons of professional men rank sec- 


nd in intelligence, but next to last in academic 
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SOS 


work, exemplifying the familiar failure to work 
The sons of 


last place both in inte 


up to capacity. farmers occupy 


ligencs and eollege work, 
while those of business men are average in both 
respects. 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON wr Fatuers’ O ATIONS AND 
ABILITY AND ACHIEVEMENT OF SONS 

Occupation Med Score Median Gr 
of Father Number n Otis Test n Studies 
Farmer 2 36.85 68.7 
Professional 1] 91.25 71.87 
Skilled arti 

san 42.50 7 ( 
Salesman 10 51.66 77.50 
Business . 40) $7.50 74.37 
Unaccounted 

for 10 35.00 76.66 


Table 2 shows the results of classifying the 
in whivh they 
these, 


business ad 


freshmen according to the course 


expect to major. There are five of and 
the 


ministration, 


two, general academic and 


drew the largest and equal num 


bers of students. Though few in number, thos 


planning to teach stand highest in intelligence 


and academic grades. The engineering students 


take second place in both The pre meds, the 
ability, apparently applied 


weakest in mental 


themselves seriously and so reach average rank 


in studies. 
of the students 


Results seem slightly to be in favor 


following business administra 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF THE STUDENTS IN THE FIVE 


COURSES 


Med in 
Median Median Aca 
Number’ Score Score demic 
Course Enrolled Otis Test Thurstone Grade 
General aca- 
demic ...... 31 40.84 75.84 6600 
Teaching ...... 6 52.50 95.00 89 50 
Pre-medical 10 35.00 67.50 75.00 
Pre-engineer 
ing 10 47.50 go 5 81.95 
Business adm 31 45.00 75.00 70.00 
Unaeccounted 
for , 6 
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tion when compared with those in the academic parts of the south, from the north centra 
course, but both groups have ratings toward and from all states exclusive of Kentuck: 
the bottom of the scale. suggest two things: first, that those 
Twenty-four students, or slightly over 25 per native state are more typical of the ran! 
cent. of the class, were members of either the file, while those from other states ar 
freshman football or basketball squads. The selected; and second, that probably to s 


comparison of intelligence ratings in Table 3 tent those from north of the Mason and 


between athletes and non-athletes reveals the Line received better preparatory trai: 
difference to be negligible. However, the ath-  eollege. The data are given in Table 5 
letes were slightly below the class average in si ae 
er Ri TABLE 5 
COMPARISON OF HOME OF STUDENT WI! 
TABLE 3 AND ACHIEVEMENT 
ON OF FRESHMEN ATHLETES WI’ 
Non-ATHLETES AND THE CLASS Average 
Home Number Acd. Grade Otis 
Average Average Kentucky 
Academie Score Southern states { 71.10 
Number Grade on Otis ait, attend atuben 76.40 


Class O4 73.35 44.55 All states exclusive 
Athletes 
Non-athletes . 74.45 44.18 


40,00 


70.04 14.73 of Kentucky 


Several rather interesting quest 


a , trom the study above. First, 
The frequent tendency of younger members ; 
are students at the time of entering 
of a class to seore higher on mental tests than 
‘ . choosing the line of work which is « 
do the older members was brought out in the ; : 
with the vocations of their fathers? Co 


sons of data like that of the cases prese1 
Tables 1 and 2, and a check made each 


study, Table 4. But frequently they do not 
apply themselves in study so effectively as 


their elders. Over half of the ninety-four s . 
; sive year of a student’s college life for a . 
freshmen were either eighteen or nineteen years. a? 

om ; in the field of his major, will throw 
of age. The two sixteen-year-olds in the group 
the answer. 
led all others in both intelligence and academic 
Related to the question above is the « 


work. Ages were taken as of October 14, 1925. 
to how influential a factor is vocatio1 
TABLE 4 pose in setting standards of work and 
— " 7 Pee for present-day students. How far are st 
RANK OF AGES FOR STUDIES AND MENTAL TES F 

acting according to a real vocational | 
" ; , or merely following the path of least re 
a ag Swe — in selecting their work? Can the charge, 
is so often heard that the larger propor' 
16 undergraduates gravitate toward wi! 
M7 : courses require only a modicum of ab 
= effort, be substantiated objectively? ©: 
other hand, what degree of purpose m 

present before reasonably effective 


1 
} 


done? It is hoped further data can b 
ered by following up and developing tl 
gram. 
Rost. M. B 
The comparison of the standing of students CENTRE COLLEGE, 
drawn from Kentucky with those from other DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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“T find that anything taught by 
the pictures is remembered far 
better and longer than regular 
class instruction,’’—wrote 


Miss Elinor G. Price, 


Montclair Teacher 
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N ISS PRICE is another one of lantern slide method that it reco: 
the hundreds of educators mends itself to anyone who realizes 
who are enthusiastic about the value of visual instruction.” 
the Spencer Film You too _— should 
Slide Delineascope Te - know the man 
and Service. To use i ways that this nev 
her own words—“ I 219. ws machine and servi 


view it as a chance H can make your clas 
for clear decisive Oo. room work easie! 
teaching. Then too, a The coupon } 
a Delineascope way ae bring you worth 
is so much easier while informat: 
and cheaper than a Send it now. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


19 Doat Street Buffalo, N 


Please send me further information which will show me how the Spence 


Filmslide Projector will help me in my class room work 
Name 
Address 


Institutio: 


t= ~----—_—-— 
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Kellogg 8 College Agency of fine positions in colleges and high schools. An 
active search is maintained for capable teachers and recommendation is heartily given. No charge 
to employers. No registration fee. If you know where a good teacher is wanted or want a better 
position, write to-day or call 


e_ 


| 

established over 30 years has supplied hundreds | 
| 

i 


H. 8. KELLOGG, 31 UNION 8Q., ROOM 1410, NEW YORK CITY. TEL. STUYVESANT 1756 





AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU ] 
ERNEST E. OLP, Director 
Maintains a personnel division for colleges, teachers colleges, and universities exclu 
ely. Operates on a cost basis 
General Office: 77 W. Washington St., Chicago. | 
New York Office: 1256 Amsterdam Avenue. 
Washington Office: Southern Building. 


We Place You In The Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National. Our Service Unexcelled. 


Rocky Mts. Teachers’ Agency inlet ee ae ee ae sis 
. " ortiand, Oregon, N. an ullding. 
410 U. 8. National Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 














DENVER COLORADO Los Angeles, Calif., Chamber of Commerce. 
. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager Kansas City, Mo 
s NORTHEASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 
ld A particular agency for particular teachers. Positions open—Service free to | 
Vy school officials. 
| 
M Prof. F. A. Parisi, President Meriden, Conn. 

















SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 


Chemical, Medical and allied subjects. Com- 
plete files, volumes and copies, bought and uman on uct 
sold. Kindly send us a list of your wants and 


ems of which you may wish dispose 


B. LOGIN & SON 
29 East 2ist Street New York, N. Y. and the Law 


by 








THE MICROSCOPE 


By Simon H. Gace 
of Cornel! University 


Revised Edition (14th) in Preparation | Here is the story how 
|| Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y. society, through law, stimu- 
lates, subdues, or detours 
our wants, impulses or in- 
stincts. Don’t miss it! 


MARY C. LOVI 


| 

| 
| 
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qest OF 5, ° e n 
os “*, Biological Supplies 
For the clase room, museum Published under the auspices of the 
er individual gh ‘ 
Chi Omega Fund 





We are headquarters for 
first class material in Zo- 
ology, Embryology, Botany, 


Price, $3.00. Discount of 10% to reader 


Microscope slides, Life his- of School and Society by enclosing this 
tories, Habitat groups, ete. advertisement with your order 
Send for catalogues. 
The World Renowned TE RE 
MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY COLLEGIATE PRESS 
WOODS HOLE, MASS. Menasha Wisconsin 
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Two new books on 


High School Teaching 


=< 


THE ORGANIZATION OF A COM- 
PREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 


A presentation ol plans and devices of the Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, whereby the interest of the individual is 


kept paramount. 
By Milo H. Stuart, Principal 


This little book presents the principles and practice of the Arsenal Technica 
schools and explains to the reader not only what is being done but also why 


Woven in with and emanating from this discussion are many 


and how. 
()t 


passages of sound educational philosophy and practical information. 
great interest and value to secondary school principals and teachers 


Price $1.00 


EDUCATING FOR RESPONSIBILITY 
The Dalton Laboratory Plan in a Secondary School 


sv Members of the Faculty of the South Philadelphia High School for G 


Edited by L. L. W. Wilson 


This is a series of articulated essays written by various members of t 
Faculty of a large high school which for three years has been trying out 
It describes the principles and practices used in this expe 


Dalton plan. 
ment, what procedure in detail was followed, and what results were achieves 


Price $1.40 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francis« 
Boston Atlanta Dallas 

















